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Chrysler Man Says 
Ohio Decision Does 
Not Affect Plan 


Vice-President Hutchinson Denies 
There Will Be Revision of Plan 
In Near Future 


COMMISSIONERS MEET HERE 
Chrysler Makes Contract in Great 


Britain for All Comprehensive 
Policy There 





Beha Conference 


An informal conference, called 
by Superintendent Beha, in order 
to discuss the subject of whole- 
sale automobile insurance, met in 
New York yesterday at 165 Broad- 
way in Mr. Beha’s office. Attend- 
ing the conference were the fol- 
lowing Departmental heads: Conn, 
Ohio: McCulloch, Pennsylvania; 
Button, Virginia; Dunham, Con- 
necticut; Ireland, Illinois; Monk, 
Massachusetts; Maxson, New Jer- 
sey; Benson, Maryland; McMur- 
ray, Indiana; Sullivan, New Hamp- 


shire. | 











Vice-President B. E. Hutchinson of 
the Chrysler Motor Company of Detroit, 
who has been in Detroit this week, in- 
forms ‘Tie EaAsteERN UNbERWRITER that 
the Ohio decision denying the Palmetto 
Fire a reinstatement of its license in 
that state in no wise affects the Chrysler 
wholesale automobile insurance plan. 
Therefore, no revision of the Chrysler 
plan is now contemplated. 

In his statement to Tue Eastern 
Unberwriter Mr. Hutchinson says: 
“No announcement on a_ revised 
Chrysler plan is now contemplated. The 
Ohio Court decision dealt only with the 
question of the Palmetto’s right to do 
a general insurance business in Ohio and 
nm nowise affects the continued opera- 
tion of the Chrysler plan.” 

President Chrysler, of the Chrysler 
Motor Co., returned from Europe a few 
days ago. 


CHRYSLER PREMIER POLICY 


London, Oct. 15.—Considerable inter- 
est is taken here in’ the Premier Motor 
Policies offering a sweeping insurance 
coverage for all owners in Great Britain 
of Chrysler cars, and especially author- 
ized by the Maxwell-Chrysler Motors, 
Ltd. The premiums on the policy run 
from fi7 to £18, 12s. 

lhe policy covers: 

1. Third Party Indemnity. 

(a) To an unlimited amount in respect 
of all Accidents caused by the Insured 
Car, whether driven by owner, chauffeur, 
or friend. Including liability to Passen- 
8ers in Insured Car. 

(b) The Insured is also indemnified 
under this Section whilst driving any 
(Continued on page 35) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 Home Office: Des Moines 





























Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 


This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tegrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
tives with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


























$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
Salary Savings 
Cest Sharing of 
Employer and Men 


Development in Payroll Life Insur- 
ance Which Is Attracting 
Some Attention 





SEVERAL TRAVE LERS CASES 


In Some Cases Employer Adds 
$1,000 of Insurance to What- 
ever Employe Buys 
The following cases of salary savings 
insurance, underwritten by the Travelers 
Insurance Co., have the feature of shar- 
ing the cost between the employer and 

employe : 

Brown & Sharpe, Providence, R. IL 
This plan was arranged in 1916, the cost 
being shared between the employer and 
employe. Each year thirteen deductions 
are made from the pay. At present 
there are about 389 policies for $299,000 
in force. 

Acushnet Saw Mills, Acushnet, Mass. 
The employer pays most of the pre- 
miums. About $100,000 is in force to 
date. 

Ottawa Electric Co. In 1919 a large 
coverage was put in force. The em- 
ployer contributes and guarantees in 
event of termination of employment to 
repay the employe’s contribution with 
3% interest. 

There are a few cases of Travelers 
salary savings insurance where the em- 
ployer adds $1,000 of insurance to what- 
ever amount the employe buys. 

There are many cases where the em- 
ployer gives group insurance outright to 
all. 

Bank’s Unusual Offer 

Through the initiative of Leo R. 
Schuster, general agent of the Missouri 
State Life in El American 
Trust & Savings Bank there has just 
made an unusual adaptation of the salary 
deduction plan in extending it to its em- 
ployes. J. A. 
bank, has arranged through Mr. Schus- 
ter not only 


Paso, the 


Borders, president of the 


to deduct and remit the 
monthly premiums for his employes, but 
has offered to each one of them an in- 
crease in salary sufficient to pay the 
premium on a_ $1,000 ‘policy provided 
the employe buys another $1,000 on his 
account. 

This offer applies to all who have 
been in the employment of the bank for 
one year or more. Ineligible employes, 
make individual pur- 
chases aforetime and receive the salary 
increase upon completion of 
months’ service. 


however, may 


twelve 
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BROADCAST NO. 19 





ANNUITIES 











1. Agents and brokers are directed to the favorable 


Annuity Rates of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 


2. We solicit an opportunity to quote Annuity Rates. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA’”’ 
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Colorado Governor 
Orders Dividend Paid 


INTERFERES WITH DEPARTMENT 
Chief Executive Ginee Lacing By News- 
papers for Action Relative to Life 
Insurance sages Affairs 

Jackson Cochrane, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, declined to sanction 
a Colorado insurance company paying 
out a dividend, amounting to $25,000, 
until he could make an investigation of 
its books, giving as his reason that its 
last statement showed a $20,820.24 
on a $708,098.89 investment. It was the 
commissioner’s stand that, perhaps, the 
company was not financially able to 
make the payment and at the same time 
be prepared to protect its policyholders. 


ke SS 


Certain interests appeared before the 
yovernor and — explained » Cochrane’s 
stand. The governor called Cochrane 
and in the presence of the dividend 


seekers “bawled out” Cochrane and 
told the insurance people that it was 
all right, to go ahead and pay the 
money. Not. satisfied the governor in 
a written communication, (after Coch- 
rane had submitted in writing, the law 


which gives the commissioner 
to investigate) wrote: 

“Your return to me of 
authority to make such 
tions or maquirtes ol domestic or foreign msur 
anee companies or into violations of the insur 
may be deemed necessary in ac 
cordance with the imsurance laws of this state, 
is acknowledged, and you are advised that such 
authority is revoked unless and until furthes 
ordered This action is taken on account of 
your order delaying the payment of cash divi 
dend declared by the Life Insurance 
Co., subject to your investigation and thereupon 
further action for about eight days, 


authority 


letter which gave you 
Investigations, @xamimna 


ance laws, as 


taking ho 


as you stated to me yesterday. : 
“You are respectfully authorized and directed 
to mahe prompt investigation of the 


company and you are result 
thereol to ine 


“l ait ¢) 


requested to 
without delay. 
pecting you and the In 
surance Company people in at 2 o’cleck next 
Monday as arranged 


report 


This gave Cochrane four days or there 


abouts to investigate. On top of that 
he has no department money avail- 
able to employ an actuary and would 


be compelled to get authority for the 
expenditure before he could act. 

Hiardly had the letter been dispatched 
to Cochrane when the governor supple 
mented it by another in which he said: 


“Whenever it becomes necessary in your judg 

ment to make investigations, examinations ot 
inquiries of domestic or foreign insurance com 
panies or into violations of the insurance laws 
or perform any other duties affected by the 
onsent of this office, you will) please make 
prompt applications theretor and the same will 
he passed upon here without delay.” 


Cochrane Replies 
Mr. Cochrane replied: 


Your two letters 


referring to the life insur 
ance company are before me. 

The conclusion that my order prevented the 
company paying the dividend is not valid. The 
management's course is a matter of its own de 
termination. The department merely advised the 
company that its sanction to the payment of a 
dividend would be withheld until satisfied that 
it was both legal and proper. As the matter 
stands, however, on inability to 


account of my 
procure the services of a competent actuary, a 
handicap imposed by law, and on account of the 
time necessary to obtain an unbiased appraise 
ment of their real estate holdings, there is no 
telling when the department can reach a de 
cision 

While it is my 
that this dividend 
no power to 
its own course 


conviction and best 
should not be 
prevent the company 

This they know, or should know, 
as well as | At the same time I want ‘it to 
he distinetly understood that the responsibility 
rests entirely upon their own shoulders. 

At this point I take the liberty of suggesting 
that without a full knowledge of the history of 


this institution it is impossible to pass upon the 
question 


judgment 
paid, I have 
from. taking 


before us. 


Nothing further has been given out, 
the insurance commissioner’s office de- 
clines to give out the name of the com- 
Pany—it is unlawful—but the case was 
relerred to the attorney general for an 
opinion as to the legality of spending 
money to make the investigation. The 
“Post” in an editorial excoriates 
governor and says that he has no 
to handle the insurance business; 
that he could put in his time much bet- 
ter to examine the affairs of the state 
bank examiners office and styles Jack- 


Denver 
the 
time 











It takes two to complete a forward pass. 
will be on our toes to catch any surplus or 
brokerage business you pass our way. 


We 


Graham C. Wells Agency 


Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
John 3771 33 Liberty Street 





son Cochrane as an official who is do- the bequest insurance idea in mind as a 
ing his duty ably, impartially and try- theme for the 1926 convention. “The 
ing to protect the policy holders. National Underwriter” says in part: 

Vhe whole thing happened one month “Let the next convention take up some 
ago and just leaked out. Whether or ‘theme’ of more use to the average 
not there has been any other unpleas- agent. ‘Bequest insurance’ would do 





entness between the governor and the for a theme for one session, but it is not 
commissioner, nobody seems to know, worth the whole time of the convention, 
at least they say they do not know. It would be better to have more than 
‘ one theme than to use up the delegates’ 
time for anything i actical.” 
NEWSPAPER POLICIES e for anything so impractical. 
Utah Life Underwriters’ Association J. M. SCOTT GOES INTO FIELD 


Condemns Circulation Boosting In- 
surance Propositions 
The Utah 


ciation has 


Texas Insurance Commissioner Joins 
Agency Department of International 


Asso Life in Texas Territory 


Underwriters’ 
passed a resolution in 


Life 
just 


which it strongly condemns the prac- Insurance Commissioner John = M. 
tice of offering insurance policies as Scott of Texas has resigned to become 
premiums in connection with newspaper affiliated with the International Life of 


subseriptions or merchandise. St. 

The president, Major Sam. Parker, 
was authorized to get in touch with the 
head of the State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents of the state with the view 
of drawing up a joint resolution of pro- — Missioner Scott will leave the Texas In 
test to be sent to the State Insurance surance Department has not been decid 
department, the insurance company is- ed. 
suing the policies in the state and others. 

It is contended that the policies fre- 
quently mislead, especially those not President George Kuhns of the Bank 
acquainted with the -principles of in- ers Life of Des Moines, states that the 
surance underwriting. company plans to start the erection of 
a new home office building at 3lst street 
and Grand avenue, Des Moines, which 


Louis, in its Texas department. He 
will be associated with Manager Wittliff 
according to an announcement by Pres 
ident W. K. Whitfield of the Interna 
tional Life. The exact date when Com 


BANKERS LIFE TO BUILD 


THEME ‘CALLED TOO SMALL 





‘The National Underwriter” last week 1s in the residence section of the city. 
printed an editorial saying that bequest The plans call for the erection of the 
insurance, in its option, was not a big building in units so as to take care of 
enough theme for the basic program the company’s future needs. The com- 
of a national convention. The National pany has occupied seven floors in the 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters has Liberty Building for the past two years. 

N England Mutual Lif 
Limits 


$200,000 Life | By ONE of Our 
$100,000 Term ! Regular Examiners 


For sixteen years the brokers’ office 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadway 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 











Want Underwriters to 
‘Have Own Club House 


AS PERMANENT . HEADQUARTERS 


Editor Klein of Sumemeee Alumni As- 
sociation Paper Launches Project 
To House All Local Activities 


Live 
Uni- 


Association of 


In the first issue of “Current 
Topics,” the paper of the 
versity Life Underwriters 
New York, E. Klein, 
agent of the J. D. 
of the 


new 


official 
associate general 
Bookstaver agency 


Travelers, who is editor of the 


paper, launches a project for a 
permanent headquarters and club house 
for life insurance people in New York 
City. Editor Klein’s article follows: 
“It has long been a source 
ment to 


of wonder- 
that the life in- 
New York, 
organized as they have been for so long 
in their 


us why it is 


surance men and women in 


present state of efficiency, have 
not established for themselves a central 
headquarters and permanent home. 
“Why should it be 
Life 


necessary for the 


Underwriters Association, compa- 


nies and agencies, to hold their business 
meetings and social functions in hotels, 
restaurants, other 
places having no significance or connec- 
tion with life 


meeting rooms and 


insurance? 

“Lawyers, doctors, engineers, chemists 
and members of other professions have 
established headquarters where they can 
meet, discuss their problems and benefit 
by the frequent social and professional 
gatherings. Likewise with industrial and 
commercial groups. Why not life in- 
surance? 

“Why can’t we have a building of our 
own—or at least part of a building for 
our own sole and exclusive use? Why 
should hundreds of thousands of dollars 
be spent annually to fatten the profits 
of others, when those same profits could 
be put to some real constructive use 
for the benefit of those in our profes- 
sion ? 

“Is a life insurance agent so low in the 
essentials of social, business 


and civic 
life that he is entitled to less in the 
advantages of his profession than a 


policeman, an actor or a newspaperman? 


They have their club houses—why can’t 
we have ours? 
“We brag of over sixty billions life 


insurance in force which we have created 
for policyholders, constituting a great 
part of the future wealth of our nation 

we take pride in the monumental struc- 
tures bearing the names of life insur- 
ance companies which our efforts have 
helped to create—we glory in going 
going through life, alleviating the need 
of others, creating, building and salvag- 


ing for others. Aside from having 
founded the Life Insurance Training 
Course at New York University, what 
really outstanding item have we accom- 
plished for ourselves? What provisions 
have we made for the sick, the needy 
and the destitute in our own ranks? 
“Ves, we fully appreciate that Rome 


wasn’t built in a day and we also realize 
very keenly that after Rome had been 
in the progress of building for over fifty 


years, there was more to be seen than 
mere swamps and barren soil. This is 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk. We 


hope we have started something.” 


FORESITE LIFE FORMING 
Life Insurance Co. ot 
being formed here to 
transact a life, health and accident in- 
surance business. The  incorporators 
are: Nish Qualey, Loren G. Davis, 
Charles E. Martin, George W. Webb, 
Otto W. Sandberg, Alfred Sorlano, 
William G. Wood, James L. Apperson, 
Paul F. Mueller, Perry J. Tenhoor, A. 
A. McKinley, Arthur D. Lowe and 
Andrew J. Ewald. 


The Foresite 
New York is 
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“P.T.p.” 


—its Origin and Development 


In 1904, when The 
duced to the insurance world the 
“Permanent Total Disability” pro 
vision, it marked one of the great 
est forward strides in the history of 
life surance service. 


‘Travelers intro 


Yet that 
eagerly 


original provision, so 
welcomed by the insuring 
public and so extensively followed 
by other life companies, has since 
seen a development as conspicuous 
as the progress noted in any other 
phase of contemporary life under- 
writing. And, just as it pioneered, 
so has The VPravelers continued as 
the chief promoter of “PLT. 2D.” 


The 1904 clause-—regarded then as 
revolutionary, for all its limitations 
and relative simplicity as compared 
with the insurance stock-in-trade 
of today provided merely for 
the waiving of premiums during 
permanent total disability. In 1910, 
Vhe ‘Travelers added to this pre 
mium waiver a provision for the 
payment of the face of the policy 
in instalments to any holder who 
became so disabled before age 60. 
later on, a disability income at the 
rate of $10.00 per month per $1,000 
of insurance was guaranteed with 
out infringement on the final set- 
tlement of the insurance principal. 


The ‘Travelers was the first to ex- 
tend the utility of the “P. T. D.” 
provision still further, by making 
the disability income retroactively 


payable from the inception of 
permanent total disability, and by 
construing loss of sight or perma- 
nent loss of use of hands or feet as 
within the terms of permanent total 
disability. 


Today, this Company has taken an 
other step in advance of all other 
companies—this time in regard to 
the liberal interpretation of the 
term “permanent”. In the case of 
a total disability continuing for 
three months or more, and yet of a 
nature not susceptible of proof of 
permanency when the claim is pre- 
sented, the new Travelers provision 
erants retroactive benefits for such 
disability from its commencement 
and during its continuance. 


The new provision is moreover ap- 
plicable to disabilities incurred up 
to age 65, instead of age 60 as 
heretofore allowed; and if such dis- 
ability is incurred after age 65, in 
sures protection against lapse by 
allowing all premiums thereafter 
falling due to accumulate without 


. interest as an indebtedness against 


the final settlement of the policy. 


To purchasers of life insurance to- 
day, there is available no disability 
provision that approaches that of 
The Travelers in its liberality, 
either of word or of spirit. Yet 
this broadened utility is no more 
than in keeping with Travelers 
progressiveness in all its manifold 
lines of Insurance Service. 


The Largest Multiple-Line 
Insurance Organization in the World 


THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


ConNECTICUT 
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Limits Under See: 96 
Lifted By Supt. Beha 


REGULATIONS THAT WILL APPLY 


Department Will Censiier Applications 
For Suspension of Business Limits 
Under Specified Conditions 


Superintendent of lnssiance James A. 
Beha letter to all 
life companies notifying them that con- 
the depart- 
the business 
limits under Section 96 of the New York 
law upon application to the department 


the regulations that 
suspension. His 


has sent a general 


sideration will be given by 


ment to a suspension of 


states 
such 


will 
letter 


and 
govern 
follows : 

You are hereby notified that from the 
statements of new business written dur- 
ing the first seven to nine months of this 
year by various companies I am satisfied 
that insurance corporations writing not 
less than fifty per centum of the amount 


of life insurance written by insurance 
corporations authorized to do business 
within this state, will, in the normal 


course of their business, reach the limits 
provided for in Section 96, New York 
Insurance Law. 

This Department, therefore, will give 
consideration to any application accom- 
panied by certified petition for the sus- 
pension of the limitations of Section 96 
from any company which submits such 
application in which the officers of the 
company by a signed statement agree 
to the following: 

(1) That the company in conducting its 
said business, and producing the results 
as set forth in the calculation of the 
maximum amount permitted to be issued 
and in petition, has kept within the ex- 
pense limitations as provided in Section 
97, New York Insurance Law; 

(2) That it does not have any arrange- 
ment for the payment of office or other 
agency expenses which are made con- 
tingent upon the production of specified 
amounts of new business; 

(3) That it does not have any arrange- 
ment for the payment of renewal com- 
Inissions in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted under the provisions of Section 
97, New York Insurance Law; 

(4) That in support of the request of 
the officers for suspension of the limita- 
tion on new business during the year 
1925, as provided for in Section 96-a, 
New York Insurance Law, they agree 
as to business to be transacted during 
the balance of said year as follows: 

(a) That no additional allowances or 
increased rate of compensatiton will be 


granted to agents, supervisors, medical 
examiners or others connected with 
securing new business without the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; 

(b) That no contests will be held be- 
tween agents or districts for the purpose 
of procuring new business other than 
the regular well-established contests of 
the company ; 

(c) That the re will be no special drive 
for new business either by circularization 
or otherwise ; 

(d) That the business of the company 
will be conducted as economically in the 
future as it has been in the past and 
that every effort will be put forth by 
it for further economies ; 

(e) That no effort will be made to 
secure new agents, except to replace 
agents whose contracts have terminated, 
and only such additional agents, will be 


employed as are not under contract 
with other companies and voluntarily 
make applications for agency contracts ; 


(f) That the company will not pay or 
give, or allow to be paid or given to any 
soliciting agent a salary, advance, or 
drawing account, where such agent has 
been in the insurance business for more 
than one year; 

(gz) That it is entirely 
company’s records that the compensation 
of any salaried employe has no.relation 
whatever to the amount of business 
which he produces (this does not apply 
to industrial business) ; 

(h) That the company will not employ 
any soliciting agent at a salary where 
such agent has been in the employ of 
any other company (this does not apply 
to industrial agents) ; 

(i) That the allowances for office or 
other agency expenses are covered in 
detail by vouchers that can be readily 
verified; that in such vouchers railroad 
fares give the place from and to which 
the traveling is done, meals are itemized 
and hotel bills are accompanied by 
receipts from the hotels; 

(j) That no. soliciting 
any compensation directly or 
for looking after business 
been on the books of the 
than fifteen years, 
agent actually 

(k) That the 


deposits in any 


receives 
indirectly 
which has 
company more 
except where such 
collects the premiums ; 
company does not carry 
bank which finances a 
general agent in commuting renewals 
and thus securing what is known as 
brokerage business; that in other words 
the company does not either directly or 
indirectly finance general agents in pro- 
curing brokerage business on assignment 
renewals ; 

(1) That the officers of the company 
will in good faith use every endeavor to 
carry out the spirit of the agreement 


agent 


clear from the 








Distinctive Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through its educational 
methods affords every opportunity to its rep- 
resentatives to so fit themselves that they may 
be competent to give sound advice to their 


clients along Life Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 
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New General Agents 
For Provident Mutual 


SUCCEEDING LATE Vv. B. SWETT 
Boston Agency to be Managed by A. 
Hammer and R. E. Blakeslee; 
Both College Graduates 
Alexander Hie and Robert E. 
Blakeslee are the new general agents 
for the Provident Mutual in Boston, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of Vernon B. Swett. Both men are large 


personal producers, well qualified for 
their new work. They are both mem- 
bers of the company’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Club. 

Graduating from Yale University in 
1914, Mr. Hammer joined the Boston 


agency as a special agent. His progress 
was so consistent that in January, 1922 
he was made associate general agent. 

_ Mr. Blakeslee, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1905, joined the Provident Mutual in 
October, 1911, after several years in the 
publishing business. He started as a 
special 


agent and in recent years has 
served as superintendent of agents in 
the Boston. office. 


UNDER-INSURANCE GENERAL 
President R. W. Stevens of Illinois Life 
Says Extent of Inadequate Protec- 
tion Is Appalling 

President R. W. Stevens of the Hlinois 
Life says that in spite of the great effort 
expended by life insurance salesmen the 
extent to which the people generally are 
under-insured is appalling. 
his comments he says: 

“If you have ever handled the payment 
of a death claim the truth of our state 


Continuing 


ment about under-insurance has been 
driven home to you, since it is only in 
the very rare instances that the estate 


plus the life insurance is anywhere near 
large enough to support the family in 
the style to which they have become 
accustomed; and in almost every instance 





so that the 


normal and economical con 
duct of the 


company’s business without 
special effort may be continued during 
the balance of the year. 
_ If any company should desire a modi 
fication of any one of the points outlined 
above, the matter will be given attention 
upon receipt of their advices, stating 
full reasons for the desired changes. 
The application and petition referred 
to above should be submitted in duplicate, 
one copy being sent to the Albany office 
and one copy to the New York office of 
this Department. 


What Do 
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a good life insurance per- 
sonal producer to prove 
his ability as an agency 
builder in one of several 
sections of Greater New 


York, or in Westchester 


County. Personal produc- 
tion absolutely necessary 
during first year in addi- 
tion to agency building. 
All correspondence 
STRICTLY CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. Give age, life in- 
surance record and other 


particulars in first letter. 


Box 1024 
The Eaztern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street New York 











the life insurance 
you would have 
life-time of the 


carried is far less than 
guessed if, during the 
deceased, you had ever 
made an off-hand estimate of his insur- 
ance protection. 
“There are some life 
men who have been accused of 
insuring their applicants, that is, 
suading them to take a= larger 
than they could well afford to- carry, 
and while it is undoubtedly true that, 
generally considered, the over-insurance 
of an applicant is just as serious a mis- 
take as that of under-insuring him, yet 
| beheve that the salesman who errs on 
the side of over-insurance does a greater 
ultimate good to humanity that the agent 
Who under-insures, it is always far 


sales- 
over- 
per- 
policy 


insurance 


since 


easier for a man to reduce his insurance 
down to such an amount as he can, with- 
out too great a burden to himself, carry, 


than it is for 
ance to 


him to increase his insur- 


a proper amount.” 


TO. ADDRESS ACCOUNTANTS 
Tarbell, 


Thomas F. 
Aetna Life group, 


actuary of the 
will address the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association at the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Oct- 
ober 20 at 2 P. M. on “How Changes are 
Made in the Annual Statement Blank.” 


You Sell? 


Service, Company, ur Policy 


All three are important, of course. 
the policy is especially so. 


IE 
—which? 


3ut to our mind 
{f you agree that the 


actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 


you to consider seriously the United 


Policy You Can Sell.” 


Any natural death 
Any accidental death. 


Accidental 
Also 


Benefits 
Disability Income, 


Certain accidental deaths OPEC ETT TOC 
$50 


Life policy, “A 


ne hanabiewivavaed $ 5,000 


10,000 
15.000 
per WEEK. 


Waiver of Premiums, etc 4 








ALL IN ONE POLICY 








If there is an opportunity open in your town, 
Eugene E. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


Vice-President, Mr. 


all about it. 


our 


Reed, will tell ‘you 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


Inquire! 


New Hampshire 
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A Campaign In Behalf Of 
Women and Children 


Seventh Extract 
In the book entitled INCOME INSURANCE, published by the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, many fallacies about women in their relation to life in- 
surance are exploded. 


Income insurance is the best kind for women, not on account of their sex, 
or because they are less intelligent than men, but simply because they lack business 
training. And get-rich-sharpers pursue women, not because of their sex, but be- 

cause of this lack of training, and because they so often receive insurance money to 
invest. 


But the chief danger to both men and women who are not financiers is not 
from get-rich-quick swindlers. Mest of the perils they are exposed to are of a 
more insidious character. 


The following story is contributed by a man who would be recognized throughout the United 

States as an expert in insurance salesmanship if his name should be given. 
AN AGENT'S STORY 

“Twenty years ago 1 represented the ——— Insurance Company in ~ 
and when the Assistant Cashier of the largest bank in that town got married I tried to persuade him 
lo insure his life for the benefit of his wife. If I could have offered him a Life Income Policy I might 
have interested him, but that form had not been introduced, and he told me he had no use for insur. 
ance. Ile explained that he had inherited from his father a large block of ———-————- stock which 
then sold at a price far above par and paid big dividends, yielding him an income of about $5,000 a 
year. At that time the securities of that railroad were regarded by all investors tn the region through 
which it ran as better than Government Bonds, because they were thought to be quite as secure, and 
because they were certainly at that time far more remunerative. 


“So 1 failed to place a policy for the protection of this young man’s wife. But while talking 
with him I learned that his mother lived with him, and was dependent on him for support. So I suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that if anything happened to him it would be unfair to throw on his wife the 
burden of supporting her mother-in-law, and that he ought to take a Survivorship Annuity for the 
benefit of his mother, explaining that as he was young and his mother was well on in years, the pre- 
mium rate would be low. He was then 26 and his mother was 55. Well I sold him a Survivorship 
Annuity, ata premium of $532.54, to yield, in the event of his death, a Life Annuity of $5,500, pay- 
able in quarterly instalments of $875 each. 


“T had to fight hard to close that deal, for this young man was the picture of health. But my 
advice was sound, for before he was two years older he was poisoned by infected water and died of 
typhoid fever. 

After his death his widow and his mother continued to live together. For a time they prospered, 
for the widow was in receipt of the income from the ————————stock, and her mother-in-law was 
drawing her annuity every quarter. But soon after that the railroad began to suffer from over-extension, 
mmprudence in management, and heavy shrinkage in the profits of the railways. The result was that 
after a while the company stopped paying dividends, and the market value of its stock dropped until 
it sold for only a few dollars a share. 








“And what is the situation today? The widow 1s rescued from destitution because her mother-in- 
law is sharing with her the Annuity which our company is paying her four times a@ year. 

“In passing, let me call attention to the fact that this investment in a ——— Annuity was 
a profitable transaction. This young man paid only two premiums of $532.35 ($1,064.70) and thus 
far his mother’s Annuities, covering a period of eighteen years, have aggregated $63,000. And this 
income will continue as long as she lives.” 
Income insurance is steadily gaining in popularity, and the Equitable stands ready to trai. 
young men to place it and thus serve the public, while earning a liberal income. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


303 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ask All Speakers 
To Be Critical 


LOTS OF PEP IN AD CONFERENCE 


Meeting Held In Boston; Circulariza- 
tion, Advertising Copy, Sales 
Methods, and Publicity Discussed 
A flying start was given to the fall 
meeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, October 26 and 27, at the 
John Hancock Life Auditorium, Boston, 
by the welcoming message of Walton L. 
Crocker, president of this company who 
described advertising as “profound, in- 
teresting and somewhat psychological.” 
President Crocker quickly acquainted 
the advertising men with the fact that 
he has seen insurance advertising in op- 
eration for thirty-five years, watching it 
grow from a subject almost devoid of in- 
terest in which competitors had only one 
aim—to “sling the mud’—to a_ huge 
broadcasting effort in which copy is on 

a high plane, often beautiful. 

Nearly seventy-five ad men were pres- 
ent at the opening sesion to hear Mr. 
Crocker. 

The convention machinery moved 
swiftly to the next speaker who was 
Warren W. Ellis, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, to whom credit was 
given for a well-balanced program based 
on “Let’s Get Down To Fundamentals.” 
It took Mr. Ellis two minutes to show 
the ad men that he knew his business. 
He accepted the entire responsibility for 
the success or failure of the conference, 
saying “We are here to tear down and 
break away from everything that we 
have done before. Every man on the 
program is here with a real message. 
We have tried to avoid the convention 
curse of too elaborate a program.” 

President Crocker’s welcome, gracious 
and cordial, and Warren Ellis’ frank 
statement on the scope and purpose of 





the conference, put the members in a 
receptive mood for the program ahead 
which included “Selling Materials that 


Help Sell” by Ralph E. Morrow, man- 
ager of “Rough Notes;” “Are We Ad- 
vertising for Losses” by Walter C. Hill 
of the Retail Credit Co., as well as mes- 
sages from Earl G. Manning, general 
agent of the John Hancock Life in Bos- 
ton and Grover F. Miller, agent in Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


Morrow a Game Speaker 


In spite of the fact that Ralph E. 
Morrow had been in the hospital at 
Indianapolis for the past two weeks he 
defied the doctors and nurses to keep 
him away from the advertising confer- 
ence. When introduced by Mr. Ellis 
he quietly apologized for the fact that 
his paper would have to be read due to 
his recent sickness and then launched 
forth into a splendid discussion on ad- 
vertising co-operation with agents based 
on his visits to over five hundred agency 
offices. At the same time he has been 
in correspondence with all classes of 
local agents from the barber who acts 
as a part-time producer to the full- 
fledged underwriter. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mr. Mor- 
row, as he touched on the up-to-date 
agent’s advertising, “agency blotters are 
going out of the picture.” In his opin- 
ion the fault with the company’s ad- 
vertising department is that it has not 
educated its agents to the value of ad- 
vertising. They should send a trained 
man out into the field, visiting and in- 
tensifying on certain localities so as to 
conduct a regular advertising school for 
local agents. Another point raised by 
Mr. Morrow was to test out advertising 
literature before it is actually sent out 
broadcast to the field. In this way if 
a circular is bad, it can be discarded be- 
tore harm is done. 


Hill Gives Advertising Hard Knocks 


Before Walter C. Hill, vice-president 
of the Retail Credit Co., of Atlanta, 
launched into his talk on “Are We Ad- 
vertising for Losses’ Chairman Ellis 
gave out the admonition, “We are here 


to knock; no glorifying talks wanted.” 
Mr. Hill, centered his message on a type 
of insurance copy which seemed to en- 
courage the crook and the bootlegger. 
At its conclusion John W. Longnecker 
of the Hartford Fire asked “Have you 
seen any outstanding examples of dan- 
gerous phraseology that you might cau- 
tion us against using, or might excite 
criminals to enlarge their activities?” 
Mr. Hill replied in the negative, saying 
that he knew of no specific instance. 

He added that he had not studied the 
company advertising in a critical way 
but in the background of his thoughts 
saw flaws in copy treatment. Clifford 
Elvins of the Imperial Life of Canada, 
also warmed up in the discussion fol- 
lowing Mr. Hill’s talk. He cited the 
“automobile burning on a lonely road” 
scene as a product of the fire extinguish- 
er company who knowingly would not 
advertise this way if it thought under- 
world practices were being encouraged. 
Mr. Elvins’ recommendation was for a 
board of censorship to consult with both 
the newspapers and manufacturers. It 
also. developed that moving pictures 
often suggest arson and offered tempt- 
ing suggestions to the crook. Such pic- 
tures have been called to the attention 
of Will Hays, big chief of the motion 
picture business and they will be looked 
into, 


“Adapt Old-timers to New Era,” Urges 
Manning 


One of the most striking things in the 







insurance? ‘Ten percent ? 


himself and his family ? 


Surely he has laid out his 





A_ Strong Company Ove 









Sixty Years in Business. 
Liberal as to Contract 
Safe and = Se- , 
cure in Every 
Wav. Pelicies 
in Force Over 


$2,200,000.000 
insuring 3,500,- 
000 Families. 





What Price Income! 


“How Much Should I LAY ASIDE for 
Life Insurance?” 


HIS is a question more frequently asked the life 
underwriter than any other. 
his income can a young man put into life insurance 
premiums, especially if he is married ? 
Concrete facts speak louder than words. 
actual program of a young man, 28, with two children. 
His income is $5,000 a year. 
sider a fair proportion of this income to spend for life 


Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income 
for the support of the family, an easy proposition for 
ambitious young parents looking to the future. 

What do they get for their $600? 
30,000,—$5,000 to be paid 
in cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so 
arranged in a trust settlement as to produce $100 a 
month income for the wife during her life time. 


Tota life insurance of $ 


Do you not think this young man has done well for 


a fair income for present living expenses 
of $30,000 to leave for his family. 

He might struggle for years to obtain 
in other ways, and then fail of his goal, 
time missing the hest there is in life including the con- 
tented enjoyment of his income and his family. 


. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


talk of Earl G. Manning, which came 
next was that the big producer of twen- 
ty-five years ago who considered him- 
self a “humdinger” in his day is now 
oftentimes in need of training to adapt 
himself to the new era. “They're tired!” 
Mr. Manning said, “and need new ideas. 
Bubbling over with enthusiasm, for a 
subject of which he is the master, Mr. 
Manning continued by saying, “The 
company itself can give help in solving 
the problem of men, methods and means. 
In his own agency Mr. Manning’s first 
qualification for the new agent is that he 
must “belong” and be one of the boys 
whom you would want to invite to your 
home for dinner.” He is constantly on 
the lookout for the unusual man with 
the “divine spark” in his eyes. He summed 
up the advertising situation by saying 
“very few insurance men have the ad- 
vertising sense and too few advertising 
men have the insurance sense.” Mr. 
Manning hit direct from the shoulder 
when he urged that the advertising men 
recommend to their superiors the ap 
pointment of an expert to go out in the 
field as an educator and teacher of ad- 
vertising. 

Taking up direct mail, it was easy to 
see why Mr. Manning is regarded as 
one of the keenest life insurance agency 
advertisers in this class. He developed 
the results obtained from his circulariz 
ing of a select list of 4,000 prospects, 
rated in Dun’s at over $10,000. The ad 
he 


men were amazed when he said that 
(Continued on page 11) 
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life very successfully, with 
and an estate 


such a result 
in the mean- 
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Program for Agency 
Officers’ Meeting 


AGENCY AND FIELD PROBLEMS 





Meeting at Chicago, November 17 and 
18 Would Cover Wide 


Topics for Discussion 


Range of 


The program for the ninth annual 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, which will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
November 17 and 18, has been tenta- 
tively arranged as follows: 

TUESDAY MORNING 
9:30 A. M. 
Topics: 

Agency Problems at the Beginning 

of the Twentieth Century. 

Progress and Changes to 1925 

Opportunities for the Future 


Non Medical Business from the 
Agency Department Viewpoint. 
Complimentary Luncheon, 12:30 

Noon. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M. 
Topics: 
Informal. Discussion of Problems. 


Facing the Agency Department, with 
Particular Reference to the Service 
Rendered by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


TUESDAY EVENING 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet—Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 
9:30 A. M. 

Topics: 

The Agency Department 
Functions and Organization in 
Hlome Office 
Field Work. 

Complimentary Luncheon, 12:30 
Noon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


2:00 P. M. 

Continuation of Morning Discussion 

Committee Reports 

Installation of New 

Organization. 

The executive committee of the as 
sociation is composed of following: 

Oliver Thurman, Newark, N.  J., 
Chairman; Charles Hommeyer, Cincin- 
nati, Vice-Chairman; Dr. T. C. Denny, 
Des Moines; J. G. Stephenson, London, 
Canada;. Philip Burnet, Wilmington, 
Del.; H. J. Miller, New York; H. H. 
Armstrong, Hartford; Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, Toronto, Canada; R. W. Stevens, 
Chicago. 


Officers of 


TO ISSUE PREFERRED STOCK 


Commissioner Smith of Wisconsin Gives 
Permission to Companies to Put 
Out New Issue 


Madison, Wis.—The decision of several 
Wisconsin insurance companies to issue 
preferred stock was approved in an opin- 
ion by Attorney General Herman L. 
Kkern to Insurance Commissioner W. 
Stanley Smith on Friday. No Wisconsin 
insurance company has_ heretofore 
sued preferred stock in the state. With 


is- 


the application of a life and a casualty 
company for permission to issue pre- 
ferred stock, Commissioner Smith sub- 


mitted the question to the attorney gen- 

eral. 
Insurance 

organized 


corporations of Wisconsin 
upon stock plan may issue 
preferred stock, if preferred stock plan 
conforms with all requirements of law 
relating to the particular insurance cor- 
poration, Attorney General Ekern held. 
Liabilities of preferred stock will be the 
same as liabilities of common stock, and 
corporate obligations to others than 
stockholders can not be changed by pre- 
ferred stock plan, the attorney general 
declared. 
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Reliance Life Names 
Agency Organizers 


DEVELOPING ITS TERRITORY 


P. D. Houston in Eastern Pennsylvania 
as organizer; S. H. Williams and 


W. V. Connell also Named 


The Rehance Lite ot 


appointed three new 


Pittsburgh has 
organizers, 
Proctor 1). Houston in its Eastern Penn 
svilvania department, S. Howe Willams 
in the Virginia department and W. \ 
Connell for sixty-six counties of north 


agvency 


east Texas 


M. Houston, working under W. W 


P. D. HOUSTON 


Britt, will have charge of agency ce vel 
opment of thirty-two counties m eastern 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mining Col 
leve and has been regional agricultural 
supervisor for the 
went with the 


povernment He 
Rehance Lite at the first 


S. H. WILLIAMS 


of this year as a special agent and later 
became general agent 

Mr. Williams went with the Reliance 
early this year as general agent at 
Lynchburgh. He is a graduate of Old 
Dominion College and first went into 
mercantile business. In 1924 he repre 

nted a western insurance company in 


pure | 











Meets in Montreal 


DISCUSS IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 
Arthur Hunter, E. E. Cammack, Wendell 
M. Strong and J. H. Woodward Among 
Speakers Before Meeting 


The Actuarial Society of America held 
its semi-annual meeting at Montreal on 
Monday and Tuesday this week at which 
important papers were read on a variety 
of subjects. HE. I. Cammack, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Aetna Life spoke 
on combined group mortality. Mr. Cam- 
mack has twice before, in 1921 and in 
1923, reported the joint Group Experi- 
ence of the Aetna, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Metropolitan, Prudential, Sun of 
Canada and Travelers. At this time, the 
experience is brought up to the end of 
1924. The Group insurance in force in 
SIX COMpanies operating in Connecticut 
was increased from about $585,000,000 at 
December 31, 1918 to over $3,000,000,000 
at December 31, 1924; the new business 
last) year was almost $600,000,000, the 
largest single year. In view of the rapid 
vrowth of the business, it is felt that 
the trend of mortality should be close- 
ly watched. The ratio of the actual to 
“expected” claims by the American Men 
Ultimate Table was 94.1% for calendar 
years 1913-1920, 80.0% for 1921, 85.3% 
for 1922, 89.4% for 1923, 88.2% for 1924 
and 88.5% for the entire period. In the 
present experience the difference in the 
expriences of non-contributory groups 
(employer paying all the premiums) and 
contributory groups (employer pays 
only part of premiums) appeared to be 
less marked than heretofore and the 
experiences were, therefore, combined 
and published as one. The disability ex- 
perience indicates that the companies 
are becoming more liberal in their in- 
terpretation of disability clauses and that 
policyholders understand their contracts 
better, as there has been a pronounced 
crease in the disability rate from year 
to vear , . 

Arthur Hunter, chief actuary and Dr. 
(), Hl. Rogers, chief medical director of 
the New York Life made a report. of 
the experience of the New York Life in 
connection with two important) impair 


Mr. Connell will work under the sup 
ervision of W. LL. Baldwin at Denver. 
He was an athlete in college in) Missis- 
sippi and first entered mercantile busi 
ness in Birmington and real estate. He 
joined the Reliance in June of this year, 
and earned his promotion in five months. 
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American Central 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


hetablisned 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Life 











ments based on issues of 1896-1923, 
exposures carried to anniversaries in 
1924. The “expected” deaths were com- 
puted by the American Men Table. A 
“trace” (01% to 02%) of albumin, in- 
termittent, gave an experience, by poli- 
cies of 98% and is, therefore, without 
practical significance if there 1s no pre- 
vious history. If albumin were constant, 
(that is, is found in all, or all but one, of 
several tests) the experience was 162% 
for a trace, 227% for a moderate amount 
(02% to 05%) and 323% for a large 
amount (in excess of .05%). The analys- 
is by ages at issue, except in case of 
the “large amount” cases where the 
group was too small for detailed analys- 
is, indicates that the impairment was 
less serious at the younger ages, being 
relatively unimportant if the amount 
found is only a trace. A trace of sugar 
(less than about one grain to the ounce) 
gave an experience of 139% if intermit- 
tent and 198% if constant, a moderate 
amount (from one to about four grains 
to the ounce) an experience of 165% if 
intermittent and about 350%, if con- 
stant. Hence, the sugar impairment is 
distinctly the more serious. It was found, 
also, that albumin was relatively more 
frequent at the younger ages and sugar 
at the older ages. The entire experience 
is medically homogenous as the impair 
ments analyzed were not complicated 
by the presence of any other impairment 
or of any previous history. 
Corporation Pension Plans 

J. H. Woodward, of Woodward, Fon- 
diller & Ryan, consulting actuaries, read 
a paper dealing with non-contributory 
and non-contractual pension plans of 





AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition. Much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 














mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 

During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 


passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 














NEW POLICY 
Disavility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 





oe areas 





HONOREES 


industrial corporations. The — author 
traces the customary history of such 
plans from the usual beginning with a 
few haphazard rules obtaining while the 
pension roll is small and the entire 
absence of actuarial foundations up to 
the final stage where with the increase 
of pension payments, the realization has 
come that full and precise rules and re- 
liable actuarial guidance are necessary 
for future solvency. 

Mr. Woodward discusses some of the 
practical questions which arise in fram- 
ing suitable rules for a pension plan and 
also the various methods of handling 
the different practical difficulties which 
require solution before a plan is put in 
operation, such as the treatment of em- 
ployees at the more advanced ages, al- 
lowance for service prior to adoption of 
the plan and so on. An analogy is drawn 
between the operation of such a fund 
and the operation of a life insurance 
company and some reasons are given 
why insurance companies cannot rein- 
sure pension plans of the customary 
type without fundamental changes in 
rules. 

The paper discusses the variation be- 
tween different pension plans in the rate 
of withdrawal and in the salary pro- 
gression scale and draws attention to 
the effect on pension costs of such vari- 
ation. 

An interesting suggestion is advanced 
that valuations be made by use of pre- 
pared tables of reserve factors and the 
author shows that this method has sev- 
eral subsidiary advantages from the em- 
ployer’s point of view. The paper 1s 
necessarily somewhat technical, — but 
contains much information of a general 
nature on the general operation of pen- 
sion plans. It closes with some com- 
ments on the legal statue of non-con- 
tractual plans under the New York In- 
surance Law and a specimen act ol 
rules which, the author points out, re- 
quire the same care in drafting as do the 
regular policy forms of a life insurance 
company. 

W. V. B. Hart, assistant actuary of the 
Connecticut General Life, presented a 
paper which adds materially to the 
available information concerning the 
mortality experience under term poli- 
cies, before and after conversion. Be- 
sides the joint experience under such 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Women’s Clubs Discuss 
Insurance and Homes 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTION 
J. Elliott Hall and Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Among Speakers on Place of In- 
surance in American Homes 
There was a conference under the 
auspices of the Department of the Amer- 
ican Home of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the Hotel Astor on Thursday 
at which the subject of insurance was fea- 


tured. Among the speakers were J. Elliott 
Hall, general agent of the Penn Mutual 


Life, and Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The conference 


was in charge of Mrs. Charles D. IHlirst, 
chairman of the New York City Federa- 
tion, and she was assisted by Miss Alice 


Lakey, 


Federation of 


insurance specialist of the 
Women's Clubs. 

Speaking of insurance as a 
of the American Home, 
ner said in part: 


General 


protection 
Professor Hueb- 

“From oan economic standpoint, — the 
home should be organized and operated 
in accordance with business principles. Just 
like any other business enterprise, it should 
be safeguarded against financial impair 
ment or bankruptcy through the loss of 
the source oi the current earning capa 
city,” said Dr. Huebner. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the family is a business 
partnership, and the principles now so gen- 
eraily applied to the organization of busi- 
hess enterprises sare equally applicable to 
the family relationship. To permit the 
starting of the family partnership, the 
cornerstone of society, when the only con- 
tributed capital is the personal ability, geod 
will and current earning capacity of the 
breal winner, is little short of a crime 
unless adequate provision has been made 
for a guaranteed potential estate through 
the medium of life insurance. Moreover, 
when the family voyage is under way, it 
needs to be protected against the shortcom 
ings of its pilot, whose efforts at accumu- 
lation through saving are usually little 
more than resolutions easily defeated by 
the temptations to live well in the present 
and to forget the financial responsibilities 


of the future. When starting the family 
business, the potential estate is the vital 
thing and adequate life insurance must 


before sav- 
placed in any of the other cus- 
channels of investments. 


come in for first consideration, 
ings are 
tomary 


“Every family needs to be budgeted 
just like any other business enterprise,” 
said Dr. Huebner. “An examination of 


numerous family budgets shows 
surance and savings are almost invariably 
set under separate items. For the over- 
whelming mass of families these two items 
ought to be combined under the one head- 
ing of life insurance, since it represents a 
judicious combination of protection with 
saving and investment. [or the great ma- 
jority of families—the 98 per cent—life 
msurance should be the only method of 
saving and investment during the forma- 


that in- 


tive years of pecuniary development. It 
enables the family head to avoid the 
dangers that are so apt to defeat his 
resolution to save on the one hand, and 
his efforts to keep safely invested that 
which he may have succeeded in saving. 

“A well orderedfamily budget should 
recognize the use of the sinking fund 
method with respect to future financial 
obligations which depend upon the con- 
tinued life of the family head. Many of 
the most important family obligations re- 
late to the future and the present should 
utilized by accumulating systematically out 
of current income, just as is done in busi- 
ness enterprises, the fund necessary to 
meet the particular future obligation at 
its due date. With respect to such obli- 
gations, mention should be made espe- 
cially of the adequate education of the 
children, the creation of an emergency 
fund against the contingency of unemploy- 
ment or serious illness of the family head 
during the working period of life, and the 
accumulation of an adequate fund for old 
age support. Insurance against the hazard 
of premature death only is not. sufficient. 
Protection against old age dependence is 
also essential. High premium life insur- 
ance, with its accumulating sinking fund 
extending over the entire working period 
of life, is the surest and most business like 
method for amortizing the natural depreci 
ation of the human life value.” 


Missouri State Life Opens 
Branch Office at Nashville 


George G. Thurman, formerly a dis- 
trict manager for the Missouri State 
Life at Youngstown, Ohio, has been 


placed in charge of the company’s branch 
office at Nashville, Tenn., which = suc- 
ceeds the general agency of the late J. 
T. Timberlake. 

Mr. Thurman, a native of Tennessee, 
has been with the Missouri State Life 
since 1923, serving as an agency special 
at Cleveland before he came to Youngs- 
town. During that time he has proved 
himself a good organizer and leader of 
men. Previous to entering life insur- 
ance he was a dry goods salesman. 


JOHNSTON & MONSER CONTEST 

The Johnston & Monser agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Buffalo, N. 
Y., which has developed many produc- 


ing stars, such as W. H. Beers and 
Clay H. Hamlin, has just put on an in- 
teresting contest in which twelve lead- 


ers of the agency will be pitted against 
all the rest of the agency numbering 
about fifty. The twelve leaders are: C. 
W. Hamlin, W. H. Beers, G. A. Busch, 
Kk. LL. Monser, W. H. Stanley, H. E. 
Glatz, H. G. Quick, T. A. Wilson, D. A. 
Goodrich, G. FE. Campbell, C. EK. De 
Long and J. M. Hastings. 

When the insurance salesman grasps 
the idea-that he is selling a necessity of 
human life, he has “arrived” the “view- 
point” is attained.—‘Building a Busi- 
ness. 











Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 


chis Company vas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


reputation for stability and ‘air dealing. 


flas always rendered the highes: grade of service to Its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 


their business. 


I*s policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 


COMPANY 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
it will be to your interest to investigate our 


equalled dividend record, 
proposition. 


Address, 





PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















Total Assets of Life Insurance Compan- 


les, 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


per Head of Estimated Canadian 
Population, 1890-1923 
Per Capita Assets Per Capita Assets 


(in) Canada) (in and out” of 
Canada) 
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} 3.11 | 3.47 5.92 | 12.50 
| 3.36 3.95 6.63 | 13.94 
| 3.45 | 4.08 7.02 14.55 
| 4.08 | 4.20 | 7.68 15.96 
| 4.34 | 4.38 | 8.47 17.19 
} 4.53 4.47 | 9.32 | 18.32 
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} 5.52 4.53 } 12.25 22.30 
} 5.81 | 4.44 13.29 23.54 
| 6.22 | 4.28 | 14.39 24.89 
, 6.65 | 4.25 | 15.66 | 26.56 
176 | 4.27 | 17.10 | 28.13 
b&3 3.84 | 18.56 9 23 
6.72 | 3.89 | 19.86 | 30.47 
| 7.20 3.93 21.34 | 32.47 
7.02 | 4.03 22.97 34.02 
| 7.40 4.00 24.69 | 36.09 
| 7.60 | 4.13 26.46 | 38.19 
| 8.27. | 4.44 28.73 | 41.44 
9.27 | 4.99 30.99 45.25 
1 9.50 5.06 |} doe 48.08 
| 9.85 | 4.81 | 34.88 | 49.54 
10.22 1.77 $7.09 52.08 
11.17 | 4.51 39.45 55.13 
| 11.84 | 4.53 | 41.87 58.24 
| 13.38 4.53 14.42 62.33 
} 14.95 4.35 18.66 67.96 
| 16.72 4.30 53.60 74.62 
} 18.53 | 4.58 61.96 85.07 
| 20.29 1.96 69.33 94.52 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 


Des Moines, lowa 





HOLY CROSS ENDOWMENT 

The 1925 class of Holy Cross College 
of Worcester, Mass., of which perhaps 
the best known member is Owen Car- 
roll, who gained fame as a pitcher on 
the varsity baseball nine, has taken out 
a class endowment for the benefit of 
the college amounting to $30,000. The 
insurance was placed with the Metro- 
politan Life and was on the twenty-five 
year endowment plan. 


that insurance 
without it once— 
Wall Rogers. 


If anybody doesn't think 
is good, just let him die 
that will convince him! 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 





The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 


Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount. ex- 

pected. 

Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 Broadway New York 























A few. star 
football team. 


stantially and well 
The Home Office 


nade to tr 
second -string 





THE SECOND-STRING MEN 


players do not 
A dependable 
men is necessary. 
ind again before the season is over. 
Star salesmen are 
must be the dependable 
ve smaller and their 


not sufficient for 


energies of The 
ul thrown into boosting its star 
ain every beginner and if he 
men he 
and helpful cooperation 


make a championship 
squad of second-string 


They will be called into play time 


a sales organization. ‘There 
and second-string men. Their policies may 
clients less numerous. but they build sub 


Lincoln National Life are not 
salesmen. An earnest effort is 
proves to be one of those 
continues to get the same careful attention 
accorded the big writer. 
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Lincoln Li‘e Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


1865 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 














Sixty Years Old 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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C. 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Al 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficienc ) 
. y interview prospects known’ to be ir terested, A cute 
healthy growth in the co 
i mee the increased earnin Sof 
Educational If all the life insur- that a borrower whose life is insured 8 hn 
Policy Fits ance companies could for the benefit of his own business or C 
Family Need = know and tabulate the the corporation of which he is the head Li 
number and the aggre- is a safer credit risk in a great many fe 
gate amount of policy loans that have cases than the one whose life is not so m 
been made for the purpose of providing — insured. , It 
a college education for the children of “Suppose actual collateral represented m 
policyholders, the exhibit would be by stock in the business in which the ce 
wondrously interesting, points out the borrower is engaged is supplied or per- hi 
Penn Mutual Life. The policy may not haps other forms of the highest grade of 
have been taken in the first instance and commanding a high market price p 
for that purpose. The parents were be put up. So far so good, but the sud- by 
young. They could not foresee the den death or the total and permanent . 

future. Children came, of course, and disability of the man upon whose con- Th C | ial Lif | C f Am “ 

F f ° © op ie . Pa iT 
the years brought them to late boyhood | tinued activity depends the prosperity of e o10n e nsurance 0. 0 erica ™ 
and girlhood, and to the doors of college. the business is not likely to enhance the Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment! SOLD 
Phen the policy or policies come to the then market value of the securities of NEW High Value THROUGH ne 
help of the parents, supplying all, or a his company. Furthermore, the bank pone poet Attractive and Novel Features pi aig rt 
part of, the money that will be needed carrying the loans of his concern is not Law Coit STAFF ONLY ‘ 
for the college course. particularly anxious to take the stock Witch, with eusshily Qed Ment Ce 

There is a better way, however, than and run the risk of being obliged to give Agents unsurpassed money-making »pportunities. P 
by the policy loan. An educational policy carry it for a better anarket or to take ’ E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President - 
-wore a n on cig Pe po oF al Pip ago a a in the management DUNBAR JOHNSTOK” Saas - AS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vies-President N 
ancy, will, at college ¢, provide * of the firm’s business. 
money without needing to touch a policy “Again, suppose that at the time of HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. : 
which may have been taken for the pro- death the security market is depressed, be 
tection of the home. <A_ policy loan the lender may get out whole if he has fe 
made to carry the children through loaned on collateral other than the stock k 
college, or to help to do so, is justifiable, of the corporation. ° e ° 
of course, and it is a splendid thing “Again, suppose that “good names” N t t B th j 

dy ; : : ’ é U n al 
that life insurance is able to perform this were the endorsers and tangible col r U € le Yr ay 
great service to the individual, to the lateral was not required,—the bank would ‘ a‘ tl 
family, and to the nation. Yet, it is one then look to such endorsers for pay- Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the ‘ 
of the better services of modern life ment if the firm or corporation became New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. | ie 
insurance that it issues a special policy suddenly crippled through the death of The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it | 
for this purpose, leaving the home pro its chief asset. Even in this case the . d d N Id hi : se 
tection policy undisturbed. firm or corporation would be obligated introduce wow ea, which cleared the way for the present n 
aaa i to the endorser who liquidated the loan growth of Life Insurance. 
and this situation would naturally have Cl 
Replacements of cas the effect of impairing the credit situa a it 
taverns fepacements of cat- the, THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 
ro gncnceee tains of industry are “A hard blow is landed at the doors " 
oO : : : 
difficult to make, for of a business structure when the man W a 
the full economic value of a capable = whose brains have made or will make NE ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. D 
business executive can not he measured it a success has gone, but when to that Boston, Massachusetts tl 
in money with any degree of accuracy, loss is added the burden of finding new 
but the loss suffered by any corpora funds cither in the shape of loans or om 
tion through the death of its guiding capital, the surviving members of an 
spirit is being tempered greatly by enterprise are not infrequently  con- RAAALAAAATAATRAAAATAASA SEUSS 
virtue of the foresight of these execu fronted with a grave financial problem. —— n 
tives themselves. “Life insurance on the life of the pil- ¢ 

Because of the instability of security lar of the business will not replace his n 
and stock collateral for loans and other = full economic value—no substitute tha a 
factors which make the immediate rais will do this has been devised, but in i HE M i Al ¢ 
ing of money expensive and often dit- surance on his life will come nearer to d 
ficult, the big business organization has doing it and at less expense than any c 
accepted the life insurance policy as the other known agency. a 
most desirable vehicle for safeguarding “The knowledge that life insurance is pat : S 
its credit. In numerous instances the carried will have the effect of making the lhe Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a t! 
death of a concern’s chief executive, or bank less particular in the matter of the t 
one upon whom the success of the busi- tangible | collateral underlying the loan record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- © 
ness might depend until an adjustment — transaction. i 
is possible, makes imperative the im “Great bankers long ago recognized cessfs business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 
mediate raising Of money. the importance of life insurance as a " 

It is obvious, therefore, that were credit dactor and it is evident on every and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a resuit of eight decades P 
ee an + eg insured, his rg tae hand that leading banks all over the . 
vemngy made the beneficiary, funds would ~~ country will continue to require from i 1 i i 

; ; : eA sbaae ; of endeavor, offers financial strength, r ation, magni- 
rd ec forthcoming, in case of borrowers information relative to life si ; ; aici i shales t 
et econ gy tide over any depres- insurance carried for business purposes. tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 
on caused by it. } _ Life insurance companies are issuing 

Edward 5S. Andrews, supervisor ol — policies on the lives of borrowers in t 
pone! oe ot the ee has connection with short and long time 
studied the credit side of insurance close loans and are daily receiving inquiries ; 1 ife j 
ly, and of it he says: | in wees lo! Week Gn Those considering life insurance as 

It is almost universally recognized — values.” . | 
a protession are invited to apply to t 
« 
INCORPORATED 1871 { 
{ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA } 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA T V al | . 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, e u Ud i e nsurance Ompany | 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 

and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. ¢ 
ae CONDITION ON DECEMBER ne 1924 of New York I 
MEDED  206000060600090'0:00080000 0900 00000.5.0050600006000% 560000400006 0se6000 ce secsencener , 
RENO  dnncenuchovelbossoeesbhuebinaeseaubnncnensnuseios ? 
Capital and Surpiua...-...-..sssescccc, 34 Nassau Street New York |v 
EE ER ees 
| Payments to Policyholders...........cccccccccccsccccece ; 
| Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization | | 

_ JOHN G. WALKER, President | 
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How Direct Mail Ads 
Help Sell Insurance 


JUNIOR: 


Alice E. Roche Tells Ad Conference 
How Direct Mail Campaign Has 
Been Proved Successful 


CALLED SALESMEN 


Alice E. Roche, manager of the service 
bureau of the Lows I’. Paret Agency at 
Camden, N. J., of the Provident Mutual 
Life, told the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Boston this week how direct 
mail advertising has proven successful in 
life insurance selling. This success is not 
measured by the number of prospects who 
come unsolicited into a life agency office 
but by the degree with which the approach 
of the salesman ts made caster after his 
prospects have been educated beforehand 
by mail. 

Here is Miss Roche’s outline of how the 
agency's campaign is conducted: 

How best to achieve this goal was our 
next consideration. A Direct Mail Cam- 
paign presented itself as the most logical 
method. Which particular kind of cam- 
paign was capable of achieving our ideals 
We Direct 
Mail Campaign in series, because it admit- 


—our objectives ? chose the 
ted of so much elasticity in objective—be- 
cause it permitted us to set up our four- 
fold objective. This objective is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Educating the prospect to the many 
and varied uses of insurance. 

(2) Breaking down sales resistance on 
the premise that vulnerability exists some- 
where and that sooner or later that vulner- 
able point will be reached. 

(3) Making the letters a body of junior 
salesmen who keep agent in  prospect’s 
mind—especially when his competitors call. 

(4) Establishing effective and continuous 
contacts with policyholders with a view to 
increasing business and reducing lapsation. 

(5) Developing throtigh a mailing list 
under this plan a “clientele” and thereby 
better establishing in the agent’s and pros- 
pect’s mind the professional standing of 
the life insurance business. 


Every Agent Participates 


The Direct Mail Campaign is a perma- 
nent agency feature. participated in by 
every member of our field force. After a 
man has been with us three months, he 
automatically becomes a participant. Be- 
coming a participant means that two hun- 
dred and fifty prospects are placed in the 
circularizing mill for the particular agent, 
and that each prospect will receive every 
six weeks an appropriate communication in 


that agent’s name. We stress the fact 
that our Direct by Mail Campaign is 
elastic—that it is draped around our 


agents, as it were, and not they around 
it. By this we mean that our machinery 
is such that we can easily “shift gears” and 
circularize for instance 125 prospects every 
three weeks instead: of 250 every six—or 
make any other adjustment that may suit 
the canvassing whims of our agents. While 
our Direct Mail machinery is, of necessity, 
extensive and comprehensive, yet it has 
been built with the thought of individual- 
ization so far as the work for each agent 
is concerned, 

As to the 250 names for the mailing 
list, the agent has the option of submit- 
ting his own or having us prepare his list 
and submitting to. him for approval be- 
fore the work is’ begun. Needless to state, 
the latter is the more frequent course. A 
nominal fee of $10 per month is paid by 
every agent for Direct Mail Service. 

_As you can naturally assume, preparing 
lists of 250 names, presumably worth 
while, at comparatively short notice, re- 
quires our having some kind of permanent 
reservoir of leads. We “futured” this, 
and before launching our Direct Mail 
Campaign, we spent approximately three 
months in building a master lead file cov- 
ering the entire state of New Jersey. 
We circularized the outstanding organiza- 


URING the Dark Days of the World War the 


most depressing situation arose from the lack 


ot cohesion of the several allied armies. 
obstacle was removed the war was won. In 


When this 
the 


assembling of a plan involving several company con- 
tracts of varied characteristics on the life of one indi- 
vidual, cohesion is imperative, and cohesion means 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life 


Insurance Company 


Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th Street, New York City 


DONALD C. KEANE, General Agent 


LLOYD PATTERSON, Associate 


Telephone, Chickering 2384-7 


tions of New Jersey—commercial, civic, 
industrial, professional, agricultural and 
others—ineluding all listed Chambers of 
Commerce, boards of trade, manufac- 
turers’ clubs, etc., in an effort to secure 
the names and addresses of members as a 
nucleus for our file. Our replies were most 
gratifying and with one stroke, this list 
attained proportions of many thousands. 
Our next step was to make our file of 
names “approach-preof.” By-this L mean 
that from whatever angle we are ap- 
proached by agents for names, be it by 
occupation, profession, or locality, or 
otherwise, we wanted to be ready at a 
moment to supply the demand. 

As to check-up work on this file, it must 


necessarily be unceasing. Every returned 
letter is recorded immediately, every 


change of address is noted immediately 
in a word not a stone is left unturned to 
eliminate promptly “dead wood” and_ to 
make our mailing list carry out the defini- 
tion—“people who get the information we 
send.” All available information is woven 
into the files so that we have as complete 
and as accurate, a picture of each prospect 
as is procurable from the means at our 
command, 


Thirty Different Letters Used 


As to our letters, we have at present a 
file of some thirty odd letters and we are 
constantly adding to this reservoir of ma- 
terial. Every kind of Provident insurance 
plan is covered in these letters, and we 
are now building up three or four letters 
on each plan so that if special prospect 
bombardment is requested by the agent 
along the line of income insurance, or 
educational insurance, or business insurance 

we have letters for the purpose. 

Fwery Direct Mail prospect receives 
letter A, acquainting him with the fact 
that his name has been placed on the par- 
ticular agent’s mailing list. Every pros- 
pect likewise receives letter B—which en- 
closes a card setting forth certain life in- 


terests and giving the prospect an oppor- 
tunity to indicate which are his. After 
the sending of the second letter, the let- 
ters begin to vary. The third letter to 
John Brown may be the “C” letter on 
business insurance, while the third letter 
to James Smith may be the “D” letter on 
disability, ete. 

The plan followed in determining the 
letters to be sent is an individual method. 
very prospect card is gone over per- 
sonally by me and “keyed” as to the let- 
ters to be sent. We believe that the end 
justifies the means as by this method of 
individualization we give to our Direct 
Mail Campaign the guarantee of intelli- 
gent appeals appropriately made. There 
is an absolute necessity in any Direct Mail 
Campaign for texts to carry appropriate 
messages—or putting it inversely, there is 
a vital necessity for 


texts not to carry 
imauppropriate messages. When there is 


sufficient information to warrant a specific 
appeal it should be made because of the 
effectiveness. Cn the other hand, when 
there is not specific information about a 
prospect to warrant a specific appeal, such 
appeal should be entirely eliminated. It 
is a very easy matter for an entire Di- 
rect Mail Campaign to be discounted in 
a prospect’s mind by the inappropriateness 
of the message he receives. 

We have so built up our letters that we 
have general appeal letters and specific 
appeal and in this way we can very easily 
make certain that the campaign assumes 
an intelligent role in the prospect’s eyes. 

In addition to the specially prepared let- 
ters, we have included our company’s na- 
tional letter-ads. These are effectively pre 
pared by our Home Office and aside from 
the actual messages they carry, their use 
gives us an excellent opportunity to 
“mesh in” on our company’s advertising 
campaign, 

All letters are individually signed by a 
member of the Service Bureau in the 
name of the particular agent. 

















A Record of Service 


_ The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 














If a questionnaire appears at the bot- 
tom of the letter, a stamped, addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 


Try to Register Interest 


While our campaign is a series cam- 
paign—and essentially a prospect educating 
plan—yet we try to offer every possible 
inducement to the prospect to register in- 
terest if for no other reason than the 
psychological effect on the agent. How- 
ever, we strongly emphasize at every con- 
ceivable opportunity that the campaign 
is a direct mail campaign—not a mail 
order campaign—that the sending of the 
letters is “par” and that replies if they 
come are incidental and “par-plus.” 

In our campaign we are following the 
plan which has been adopted by many 
large businesses—the plan of sending out 
junior salesmen to visit the trade and pre- 
pare the way for the calls of the senior 
salesmen. These junior salesmen are paid 
for the express purpose of keeping cus- 
tomers in line. Our sales letters are the 
junior salesmen of our agents—they are 
their messengers, sent out in their names 
to keep those agents in the minds of a 
great reading public with whom it is 
physically impossible for our agents to 
keep in constant daily touch. 





We are sending out those junior sales- 
men well groomed, well informed, and 
able to tell our agents’ story effectively, 
pointedly, graphically. 

During this second year of the cam- 
paign we are urging agents to include 
policyholders on their Direct Mail lists. 
They are certainly prospects in the truest 
sense of the word and the fact that one 
agent has sold a man once—or twice or 
more times does not mean in any sense 
that the policyholder is immune to the 
visits and the solicitations of competitors. 


Ad Conference 
(Continued from page 7) 


had 3,100 replies out of the 4,000 letters 
sent out for a total of $3,000,000 of bus- 
iness, and agreed with him that it es- 
tablished another world’s record for 
direct mail returns: 


G. F. Miller, the Idea Man of Racine 


Before the conference had time to 
settle down after Earl Manning’s revel- 
ation on circularizing, Grover F. Miller, 
an energetic Westerner from Racine, 
Wisconsin stepped up to tell them fur- 
ther about advertising from a_ local 
agent’s viewpoint. His talk appears else- 
where. 

A. P. Knapp On Taxation 


Noon hour found the ad men in a 
receptive mood for luncheon at the New 
Brunswick Hotel. The speaker for the 
occasion was Alexander P. Knapp, vice- 
president of the United States F. & G. 
of Baltimore who explained to the pub- 
licity experts just how they could define 
to the public the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion existing in insurance. Mr. Knapp’s 
point was well taken when he said, “in- 
surance companies have been the ‘goats’ 
in the pasture of taxation.” The trouble, 
in, his opinion, is in a large measure the 
fault of the companies themselves. Back 
in the old days when life policies were 
cancelled and forfeited for non-payment 
of premiums, the insurance carriers were 
not popular. “It takes a long time to 
remove a prejudice,’ said Mr. Knapp, 
“and we have not sufficiently educated 
the public to know that those old days 
have gone by. He felt that the public 
should know that they are still paying 
the bill when state legislatures levy huge 
taxes on insurance companies. Although 
such taxation is indirect the people pay 
it just as they pay their income taxes, 
theatre taxes, automobile taxes and the 
like. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Knapp’s talk 
President Collins spontaneously voiced 
the prevailing impression that rarely had 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
listened to such an entertaining and 
worthwhile address. 












Underwriters Take 
Stand on Section 97 


AFFIRM STATE RESOLUTION 
Committee Headed by Julian S. Myrick 
Draft Resolve Which Is Endorsed 


by Life Men Here 


ce exect ‘ iit 1! Lal 
et riter \ ¢ 1 ‘ \ rl 
i l ll | id | Hie re lu 
| Ira pecial bhiit 
‘ l 1! N ( ya te | ‘ | 1 
1, , 1 , t) hie ( ( ol 
is that the i erwriter vill 
resist ever effort te veaken the forces 
r 1 / 1 the ( York State 
‘ | tation of expense for busi 
‘ icquisition hi pecial committees 
i 1] it \ ( COMPpose lL of 
ulian S. Myrick, chairman; Gen. New 
ton Kk. Turgeon, Butfalo; Hl. P. Husted, 
racuse nd Henry |. Baker, Alban 
° l ‘ ° 
. « ‘ . d 7 
Actuarial Society 
(Continued from page &) 
Tier is included in’ the Amerieat 
Canadian Mortality Jnvestivation, pre 
wu eEXpericence miclucde that of thre 


Prudential (article bb | 1] 


| 
ohnson, 


Pransactions of Actuarial Society, Vol 
N XII, 486), the Mutual Benefit’ Cartiel 
by P. &. T. Panos, T.A \., XXIV, 304) 
ind the Provident Mutual (article by 


Mi | 1. R. Withams, T.A ee, ee 
72). In the present instance the stan 
lard used was thre \merican Men Select 
table and the « Perielce under all policies 
onverted from original date was 85% 
by policies and 876) by amounts, under 
conversions at attamed age 93% by poli 
cies and Ilo by amounts, and under 
both t pes combined, 9167 by policies 
and 103 hy amount The mortality 
prior to conversion was &46e by both 
policte and amount o that the exce 

mortality after conversion was 7% by 
policies and 19 by amount Phese 
ratios may be compared with the com 
pany s experience, on life and endow 


Four Company Presidents at Prudential Celebration 
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To Those Insurance Brokers and 
Agents to Whom the Support of 
Federation Should Be a Sacred 
Obligation : 


Hie, the Committee representing insurance, would point out 


(a) FEDERATION is doing a great work for 


({ the community; is doing it efficiently and eco- 
Se _nomically,. 


, 


ae A 
Vas PATIOS 


by 


/ (b) It is confronted by dire necessity for addi- 
v 
“tional funds for 1925. 


YOU CAN HELP IN ONE OF THREE WAYS—OR ALL 
OF THEM: 


(1) Increase the amount of your annual sub- 
scription—beginning NOW! 

(2) If this is really impossible—give as liber- 
ally as you can—NOW! 


(3) Get some insurance man who should— 
but does not—give to FEDERATICN to 
contribute annually—or for this year. NOW! 
The need is urgent! 


This advertisement is without expense to FEDERATION. 
Please send your contribution to either of the undersigned— 


NOW! 
WILLIAM SCHIFF, 85 Maiden Lane, or 
HENRY L. ROSENFELD, 46 Cedar Street 


~ 


UULUDEVIYANUUAUULAUUTOTETEUUMEA Nh, 


policies, of 76% for policies and — struction of term premiums or in allot 
for amounts. The adverse selec ment of surplus or in both. 
on conversion of term must, of Wendell M. Strong, associate actuary 


ce, be taken ito account in the con 


of the Mutual Life, discussed disability 


SWIFT ATTRACTS ATTENTION 





New Bedford Life Insurance Man Im 
vests $1,400 a year in Birthday Cards, 
Newspaper Advertising, Calendars 

Living in a town of 160,000 population, 
sert Swift, Equitable Life 
Society at New Bedford, owes part of 


Assurance 


his success to his sense of humor, his 
unique advertising ideas and the fact 
that he never mentions the name of his 
company when soliciting. At the Boston 
conference of the insurance advertising 
men he was highly amusing in the 
stories about his experiences. 

Mr. Swift features newspaper ads, 
running his copy almost daily with the 
same setup and in the same position in 
the paper. He directs these ads to spe- 
cific groups of people using such cap- 
tions as “To the School Children of New 
Bedford” or “To the Drinking Men of 
the Town.” Sometimes he sends out 
calendars entirely without imprint. A 
small squib on the reverse side, however, 
will say “From the homeliest man in 
town.” This kind of indirect advertis- 
ing gets people talking. 

Mr. Swift invests approximately $1,- 
400 a year in birthday cards, newspaper 
advertising and calendars. He is presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Bedford and has an annual 
production of $750,000 paid-for business. 


benefits—the contract and the courts. 
Mr. Strong’s paper deals with a_ sub- 
ject of the greatest interest and im- 
portance to all companies which include 
disability benefits in their policies. The 
paper first refers to the peculiar diffi- 
culties of definition and interpretation 
which arise in connection with this class 
of business and which make it totally 
dfferent in that respect from life in- 
surance business. 





TO ENTER LIFE INSURANCE 

George L. Truitt, formerly vice-presi- 
- dent and general manager of the North- 
western Casualty & Surety, has entered 
the life insurance business with the Chi- 
cago General Agency of the Aetna Life. 














Haley Fiske 


President, Metropolitan Life 


Phe presidents ot 
ire Native sons 




















E. J. Heppenheimer ae R. Hardin, 
President, Colonial Life President, Mutual Benefit 





E. D. Duffield 
President, The Prudential 


four lite insurance conipanies participated in the fiftieth anniversary celebration of The Prudentia! held in Newark recently. All 
ot New Jersey . : 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


INSURANCE CO. 


———— 


———— 


OF 
AMERICA 


— 











ORGANIZATION HOME OFFICE, 50 





Tel. RECtor 5112 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








MANAGERS 


25 Church St., New York 
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See Big Impetus In 
Income Tax Revision 


SOME LOSS FROM ESTATE TAX 


States Expected to Increase Inheritance 
Levies If Government Drops Estate 
Taxes 


Life underwriters are watching with 
interest the developments at Washington 
in connection with tax 
House Ways and 


reduction. The 
Means Committee is 
holding hearings on the proposed re- 
vision of the revenue law and the com 
mittee has been with 


deluged sugges 


tions from all sources. The administra 
tion is committed to tax reduction es 
pecially in the income tax and estate tax 
sections of the law. Secretary Mellon 
has gone on record for elimination of 
the Iederal estates tax, leaving such tax- 
ation to the states in the form of 
heritance taxes. 

Among. life 
large lines 


in 


underwriters who write 
for wealthy clients for the 
purpose of meeting inheritance taxes, it 
is admitted that some of the force of 
the argument for large policies for this 
purpose will be lost if Federal estate 
taxes are abolished. They point out, 
however, that very little of this saving 
is likely to reach the individual; that the 
need for life insurance protection for 
this purpose will become increasingly 
vreat as to the inheritance tax by the 
states. This tendency is pronounced and 
if the Federal tax is lifted it will invite 
a greater tax by the states. 

The reasons for the elimination of the 
Federal estate tax is well recognized. It 
is not because of a desire to lighten the 
burdens on estates so much as to avoid 
an issue in the courts on the question of 
states rights which might 
disturbing consequences. It is pointed 
out that 75 percent of the Federal 
estate tax is collected from about eight 
states and the money thus raised is dis- 
tributed for Government purposes all 
over the country. A great tax on New 
York residents is used to build roads in 
Idaho, ete. It is claimed by life insur 
ance people that the ultimate result will 
hot lessen the need for insurance for 
tax purposes although there may be 
some temporary trimming of insurance 
sail by the wealthy if the Federal estate 
tax is dropped. 

On the other hand, the great cut in 
income and other taxes which is sure to 
be made, should release a vast sum for 
use in other directions, life insurance 
being one of the most obvious channels. 
The comparatively few individuals. ser- 
iously affected by the Federal estate tax 
are lost in the great multitude who will 
have greater purchasing power by 
reason of the income tax reductions. It 
is not an important factor in the very 
small incomes, of course, but the great 
middle class of business and professional 
people will be saved a huge sum by these 
tax cuts. This is where life insurance 
will be benefited and these benefits far 
outweigh the loss that may temporarily 
be felt in connection with the Federal 
estate tax revision. 


have very 





H. LIPPINCOTT RESIGNS 
|G | Lippincott of the sales promotion 
and advertising department of the Aetna 
dic has resigned, effective November 1. 


HOLD UP CARRIERS GROUP 
Michigan Commissioner Investigates 
Plan to Insure Members of Rural 
Letter Carriers Association 
Plans of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers Association to put into effect 
an unusual form of group insurance 
under which members and their families 
could both obtain term policies have been 
halted for the time being pending a more 
thorough investigation of the scheme, 
according to Commissioner L. T. Hands, 
who recently conferred with L. G. 
Blackman, national secretary of the as- 

sociation and a resident of Lansing. 

The original plan, as outlined by Mr. 
Blackman, was that a group policy be 
written on the membership of the asso- 
ciation, including also wives and_ chil- 
dren of members to a more limited ex 
tent. Any association member could 
obtain up to $2,000 coverage and $500, or 
perhaps more, the maximum not having 
been settled upon, could be placed on 
the wife or a minor child. The rate was 
to have been about $12 a year per $1,000. 
Any association member would — be 
eligible, no matter what his age, and no 
physical examination would be required. 
This insurance service was to have been 
open to about 45,000 members of the 
association and their families. 

The illegal features of the plan, ac 
cording to Commissioner Hands, were 
the taking out of a policy by a group 
of employes themselves rather than by 
their employers, the inclusion of fam- 
ilies as eligible to insurance, and the 
full assumpuon of premiums by the em- 
ployes. 


AIR INTER-SOUTHERN FIGHT 


Directors Get Independent Audit Ab- 
solving Company Management; Adopt 
Commissioners’ Recommendations 
Voluminous reports and statements 
have been issued during the past week 
in connection with the affairs of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, grow 
ing- out of the investigation of that com 
pany’s condition by the insurance com 
missioners of several states cooperating 
with Commissioner S. M. Saufley” of 
Kentucky. A summary of the commis- 
findings charging 
ment was printed in ‘Tut 

DERWRITER, October 16. 
The Inter-Southern management has 
taken steps to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the conimissioners, but at the 
same time President James R. Duffin 
and a committee of the directors charge 
that the report of Ernst & Ernst con- 
tains many inaccuracies and they submit 
a report by the auditing firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., which in effeet 
refutes the Ernst & Ernst report and the 
committee charges bad faith and an at- 
tempt to undermine the company. 
Charges were also made that James B. 
Brown sought to oust President Duffin. 


sioners’ mismanage- 


I ASTERN UN- 


TRAVELERS NEW MANUAL 

The Travelers has brought out a new 
agents’ manual in. loose leaf form and 
of convenient size, containing full informa- 
tion about rates, values, and forms of the 
company’s policies. The premiums on the 
principal forms of policies are given sepa- 
rately in a small vest pocket size book 
for convenience. The manual is divided 
into a number of sections, each devoted to 
a contract or group of contracts or to a 
definite type of information. 








JACKSON MALONEY 








Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
; rRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


SUCH TYPE WE 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 





























—means more 
than cash 


N its early days LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE was recognized as some- 
thing that would have an important 
economic bearing on future genera- 
tions. The very first report issued by 
the New York Insurance Department 
in 1861, speaking of the amount of in- 
surance in force, said: 


“The consolidation of society is 
increased and the state strength- 
ened by thus linking us more 
intimately and indissolubly with 
the present and succeeding gen- 
erations.” 











Then the total amount of life insur- 
ance in force in the United States was 
$185,466,591.07. Now it 
$65,000,000,000. 


is about 


But there is a greater thing—good 
health. 





Since the Metropolitan began its 
campaign for better health, there has 
been a decline in the mortality rate 
among Industrial policyholders of 31.1 
per cent in fourteen years. 


Good health means more for “present 
and succeeding generations” than cash. 


Every policy helps. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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‘ Optes 
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WILD CAT INSURANCE 
Why is 


surance in the West at the present time? 


there so much wild cat in- 
Undoubtedly, the laws of the state of 
Illinois have something to do with that. 
The statute covering incorporation and 
Lloyds there is 
The 


Insurance 


operation of very un- 


situation is described 


News 


satisfactory. 


by Best's this week in 


part, as follows: 


The very brief Illinois statute concern 
ing Lloyds organization is silent to 
the writing of casualty and miscella 
neous lines, and apparently the promot 
ers of these enterprises have concluded 
that under this statute they can write 
fire and allied lines under the certificate 
of authority to do so obtained from the 
Insurance Department and that they can, 
in addition, write casualty lines with 
out any license and without any super- 
vision of such business by the Depart- 
ment. 


as 


Probably the original law makers did 


not regard casualty and miscellaneous 
lines as important. 
for Clifford Ireland, 


and 


Here is a chance 
a master politician 
head of insurance supervision in 
Illinois, to use his influence in chang- 
ing the to the public 
from these Lloyds organizations, at least 
one of difficulties at the 
present time with some of the insurance 


statute protect 


which is in 


commissioners and with “clients.” 


WOMEN ACTUARIES IN BRITAIN 
One would not exactly expect actu- 
arial work to appeal to many English 
women, but there few who are 
holding responsible posts in the actu- 
arial departments of 
offices. 

While the profession in England has 
not room for large numbers of women, 
one now and again comes across a girl 


with a mathematical 


are a 


British insurance 


brain and a real 
love for figures, and for such there are 
good opportunities. 

The British Institute of Actuaries 
threw open its membership to women 


Cwa 
lve 


years ago, and there are now four 
men who have become fellows, after 
assed four exceedingly stiff ex- 


aving 1 
id ig p 


aminations held by the institute. They 
are now entitled to the magic letters 
“FT. A.” after their names. The distinc- 


tion was first won by two ladies in 1923, 


and in each succeeding year, another lady 


has obtained the distinction. The in- 
stitute also has three women associates 
and several women probationers, of 
whom one comes from Sydney, Austra- 
lia. One method of procedure is for 
the student to enter a life office, if 
such a post can be obtained, and to 
carry on their studies while gaining a 


knowledge of the practical work. 


WHAT IT MEANS FOR AN AGENCY 
TO BE PROGRESSIVE 

\n impression prevails in the insur 

that 


agents are non-progressive or, at 


ance business most fire insurance 
least, 
when 


of 


there are 


that they must take a back seat 


with 
But 
illuminative 


it comes to comparison some 
the life insurance agents. 
ex- 


exceptions and a most 


ample can be found by any one caring 
to read the story of the Miller Brothers 
agency of Racine, Wis., as narrated to 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
will be 
That 


agency takes advantage of every oppor 


Boston this week and = which 


found in the fire insurance section. 


tunity to present itself to the people of 
the 
worth copying, although in the effort to 


Racine and some of ideas are well 


embrace ingenious and progressive ad- 
vertising and publicity methods the of 
fice may be going too far in opening 


bank accounts for babies. Despite that 


innovation, Miller Brothers have un- 
earthed a remarkable variety of ways to 
let the people of that city know they 
are on the map and the talk is well 
worth reading. 
OBERDORFER CHAIRMAN 
Eugene Oberdorfer, Sr., manager of 


the Fidelity & Casualty in Atlanta, has 
been the National 
Order of Twenty-One and was the guest 
of seventy-five Altantans in honor of 
the The National Order of 
Twenty-One is association standing 


chosen chairman of 


event. 
an 
primarily for getting the registered vote 
to the polls—hence the name “Twenty- 
One,” meaning a citizen old enough to 
vote. 


FEER WINS PRIZE 
H. Ernest Feer, president of the Hol- 
born Agency, Inc., New York, has won 
the prize offered by A. Rendtorff 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., of New York, for 
the best essay on the history, principles 


of 


and practice of treaty reinsurance. 


TOMPERS NOW PRESIDENT 
George U. Tompers, vice-president of 
the National Liberty and a well known 
capitalist, 
the 
Company. 


has been elected president of 


Baltimore American Insurance 


Giorgio Polacco, musical director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Co., has filed 
application with insurance companies for 
a $500,000 policy in favor of his 3-month- 
old daughter, Grace Edith Polacco. Be- 
Mr. Italy 
and Mrs. Polacco (Edith Mason, prima 


cause Polacco was born in 
donna soprano in the opera company) 
is a native-born American, it was held 
for the child to party 


(through proxy) to the contract. 


necessary be a 











The Human Side of Insurance 





























PREDERICK 


RICHARDSON 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, turned 
the So- 
with follow- 


Insurance 
the 


poet at the dinner of 


ciety Tuesday night, 
ing result: 
Though Bissell, briskly 


ford 


sweeping Hart- 


way, 

Takes no man’s dust, no matter what 
they say, 

“The Home” is, home wherever you 
may vo 

In heat and under everlasting snow! 

But who can tell the cares that daily 
press 

On your illustrious presidents, more or 
less; 

Or hope to plumb their deep and lasting 
woe 

When business or when profits start 
to po? 

How sad our hearts, and oh! how sorely 
rent, 


Unless our incomes increas ten per cent! 
What is this grizzly company, this horde 
Of hungry agents, union or board? 
Did we not, under prohibition, 


Consign the whole board crew to dim 
predition ? 

Why should they come to haunt and 
vex the soul 

And Mezerole to us be Musterole? 

“The Globe is mine,” says Jameson, “I 
know.” 

“Methinks ‘tis not,” says Anderson-my- 
Jo, 

“Otho the Great Niagara Falls may 
claim 

“But ours this orb quite early in the 
game! 

“Others may take the Sun, the Moon 


and Stars 

“And cage proud Eagles behind prison 
bars, 

“Annex the Phoenix and the Pelican 

“Or call themselves the Great American, 

“But ours alone the heritage of birth, 

“Liverpool to own, and London and the 
Earth!” 

Then comes the Continental to the fore 

“Who let this English Phoenix through 
the door?” 

Whereas up speaks one Beresford, called 
Percy, 

“Surely its entry was a crowning mercy, 

“And but for us and for the likes of we 

“Where in heaven’s name would San 
Francisco be?” 

And so the battle rages South to North, 

And forth and back and then both back 
and forth. 

Oh Maryland! where Highland brightly 
Burns 
And blandy 
spurns, 
Why do those symbols “U. S. F. & G.” 
Send shivers down the spines of you 


Bland his Bureau physic 


and me? 
Let Louis Butler, at the Travelers’ table, 


Daily recite the Hare and Tortoise Fable 
Till tired campaigners stumble through 
the door 
Moaning “Oh 

more!” 
Let Holland’s Independence get in Dutch 
for having human relatives and such, 
Or competition make poor Duncan Reid 
Droop like a lily and go off his feed; 
Have we not Uncle Edson to defeat 
The “isms” when they get upon. their 
feet, 
Our unseen enemies to fight and fist ‘em 
When they attack the glourious Amer- 
ican agency system? 
My senses reel, and, peering 
the gloom, 
streiched 
doom 
Rules—reyulations—regulations—rules, 

The schemes of wise men and the snares 
of fools, 

Until, like Alice in her Wonderland, 

Strange things befall and hard to under 
stand, 

And voices faintly call where fountains 
gush 

“Show us the family tree of good Ben 
Rush ; 

“And why is Chubb, and pray what brand 
of booze 

“Flows in the veins of Wilcox Peck and 
Hughes, 

“And, by 
Jiggins, 

“Where dwell the ghosts of Johnson and 
of Higgins ? 

“Towner resounds his proud and valiant 
nose, 

“Eludes the pollen and to Paris goes, 

“And Marsh hob-nobs with nobles at 
princely affairs.” 


Gosh, there isn’t any 


through 


I see out unto the crack of 


the name of Jiggs and also 


x *k * 

President John D. Sage of the Union 
Central Life and Captain Malcom W. 
McIntyre, manager of buildings for the 
company, have been honored by the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce by be- 
ing selected for membership on impor- 
tant committees. Captain McIntyre has 
been made chairman of a committee 
which will have charge of the erection 
of a new twelve-story home for the 
Chamber to be located at the corner of 
Fourth and Race streets. President Sage 
is on a committee which will undertake 
to raise funds for a project to improve 
the air mail field and for other purposes 
at Lunken Air Port in Cincinnati. 

x ok 

Mrs. May Marshall Righter, well 
known Richmond, Va., soprano and wife 
of Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical direc- 
tor of the Atlantic Life, is filling a series 
of engagements in the Northwest, being 
booked to appear in Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and other cities in that territory. She 
is being much entertained on her trip. 
She will not return home until the latter 
part of November. 

eo 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 
addressed the Buffalo Life Underwriters 
Association last week. 

x oe ob 


C. H. Boyer, vice-president and general 
manager of the U. S. National Life & 
Casualty Company, is at Port Aransas, 
Tex., on a fishing trip for tarpon. This 
is Mr. Boyer’s nineteenth annual trip on 
the same errand to the same place. 

* * * 


Ernest Brown, secretary and general 
manager of the Interstate Business Men's 
Association, has joined Mr. Boyer at 
Port Aransas. 

ey 


Lee K. Frankel, Jr., son of Third Vice- 
President L. K. Frankel of the Metro- 
politan Life, is an export consultant and 
is the author of a series of articles run- 
ning in “Export Trade and Finance,” on 
export methods, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Airplane Makers Say 
Insurance Is Needed 
To Develop Industry 





Inform The Eastern Underwriter That Insurance 
Companies Should Make Survey of Modern Avia- 
tion and Then Take Action; Plea for Recog- 
nition of Legitimate Flyers in Contrast 
to “Gypsy Tailspinners” 

Exactly what do the manufacturers of aeroplanes think ot the present insur- 
ance attitude towards aviation and the development of flying as an industry? It 
has been generally believed that one reason for the backwardness of commercial 
aviation to date is the fact that either the manufacturers cannot get the insurance 
cover they desire, or they find what insurance cover they can buy too expensive. 

In order to learn the attitude of the manufacturer THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
solicited their views and the letters from some of these airplane makers follow: 


C. T. Ludington, 
President, Ludington Exhibition Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia 

Immediately after the war insurance 
companies began to write insurance for 
aircraft operators. At that time, and, in 
fact, up until quite recently, there were 
in addition to a comparatively small 
number of responsible operators, large 
numbers of ex-war pilots flying about 
the country in war surplus aircraft, 
carrying passengers out of unsuitable 
fields, leaving their equipment exposed 
to the weather, and otherwise proving 
themselves irresponsible. The figures 
annually collected and published by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
have shown clearly the far greater risks 
involved in this sort of operation than 
in the operators, trying to build up a 
reputation, and trying to operate in a 
responsible way. Undoubtedly, the in- 
surance companies who wrote such risks 
had some very unfortunate experiences 
in these early development stages. 

At the present time war surplus 
equipment 1s giving out, itinerant or 
“gypsy flyers” are disappearing and the 
less capable of the better class of opera- 
tors are going to the wall. The passage 
of the Kelly bill authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract with private 
operators for the carriage of air mail 
and the belief that recent developments 
have brought about a sentiment favor- 
able to commercial aviation in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country have led 
to a feeling of optimism among those 
who have been able to stick in the game 
thus far. There are at least two big 
projects under way, adequately financed 
by responsible groups, and the surviving 
sinaller operators have discovered what 
lines of work they can profitably and 
safely pursue. 

The insurance companies have, of 
course, very little data to go on. Never- 
theless it seems to be smaller respon- 
sible operators whose bills for premiums 
on compensation, liability and property 
damage and fire and theft insurance, 
(crash insurance is still out of the ques- 
tion for them) run second to their pay 
rolls in total expense, that the insurance 
companies are till classing their risks 
with those of ‘the gypsy pilot. These 
operators know that with modern air- 
craft replacing war surplus, and with 
more careful methods their risks are but 
a fraction of what they were two or 
three years ago. 

To the backers of the more ambitious 
projects present day rates seem dis- 
couraging. Their plans include the use 
of the most modern aircraft and of 
methods of operation based on the ex- 
perience over a considerable period of 
such organizations as Imperial Airways 
and the Air Mail. Is it any wonder that 
they do not feel favorably disposed to- 


wards the payment of insurance pre- 
miums equal to those paid by some 
some small town pilot operating a war 
surplus “Tailspin Lizzie” out of an 
abandoned race track? 

It is certain that if the insurance com- 
panies do not pay serious attention to 
this new business they will some day find 
themselves badly handicapped, and_ it 
seems to us that insurance companies 
can greatly benefit the development of 
aviation by favoring modern equipment 
in their rates and by making each rate 
dependent upon the merits of the in- 
dividual case, rather than by basing 
rates on the figures of the last five 
years which include so many of the 
accidents to war surplus equipment. 


William B. Stout, 
Stout Metal clirplane Co., Airplane 
Division, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

It has been our opinion around here 
that we should not start the carrying of 
passengers over our air routes until the 
insurance companies told us that it is 
time. 

As soon as they say that it is time to 
start in, we will be ready to put in a 
service. This will mean of course, that 
present insurance held by the passengers 
will be good the same as in any other 
common carrier, and with a low rate if 
they wish to take out extra insurance 
for the trip, somewhat the 
railway accident travel. 

In order to do this intelligently it will 
be necessary for the insurance com- 
panies to know three things, with a 
very definite analysis of each one, which 
I can outline to you later, if you desire. 

Kirst, the plane used. This will cover 
the design, the production, the inspec- 
tion, log records, ete;, and an o. k. of 
the structure by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Two, the pilot, his training, former 
hours in the air, and record, physical 
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conditions, ete., and the holding of a 
certificate from the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Three, the route—the kind of terraine 
flown over, the distance involved, and 
the average weather visibility conditions 
throughout the year. 

When these three things are known 
and controlled, an almost absolute safety 
in the airline can be insured. Without 
these three, however, aviation would 
involve an extra risk over other means 
of transportation. 

We think the first step in this should 
be for the insurance companies or those 
who control the education of the insur- 
ance group, to start an exhaustive study 
of the aircraft situation strictly from an 
insurance angle. 

S. Sikorsky, 
Secretary, lero Engineering Corporation, 
New York ( ity 

We have your letter asking our views 
relative to the insurance requirements 
of commercial aviation. In this connec- 
tion we would point out first, that the 
insurance risks involved in commercial 
aviation are chiefly divided into the 
following classes: 

1. Insurance of flying equipment from 

fire. 

2. Insurance of fiying equipment from 

crash and damage in flight. 
3. Passenger insurance. 

4. Public liability and property damage. 

5. Insurance of pilots, and mechanics, 

under the compensation law. 

Our experience shows that it is almost 
impossible to secure insurance coverage 
on aircraft, from fire or damage in con- 
nection with flights. Quotations made to 
us by domestic and foreign companies 
ran as high as 10% of the appraised 
value of the aircraft. Such a rate is 
of course prohibitive, and in fact, even 
at such a high rate, very few insurance 
companies would consider taking the 
risk. It seems to us that the proper 
equipment, meaning modern planes hav- 
ing reliable power plants and_ other 
safety factors, should be considered as 
a good risk, especially because the Eu- 
ropean companies, as far as we know, 
have lower rates for aircraft transporta- 
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tion than for transportation on railroads 
and steamships. 

The inability to secure proper cover- 
age on possible accidents in the air is 
naturally jeopardizing the development 
of commercial aviation, as it would in 
any other case where operating com- 
panies could not insure their equipment. 

On all the other risks enumerated in 
above schedule, excepting fire, we are 
covered in each case by the Travelers 
Insurance Co., and we might say that 
they are willing to cooperate with us to 
the fullest extent possible. The rates 
are quite high, but we have their assur- 
ance that with the expansion of aviation 
the rates will be considerably lowered. 

It seems to us that the leading insur- 
ance companies should make a thorough 
study of modern aviation, and that same 
would enable them to look much more 
favorably upon aviation risks. 

Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting 
statistician with the Babson Institute, 
has made a thorough study of aviation 
risks, on behalf of some insurance com- 
panies. He had a flight in our large 
plane and informs us that in his opinion 
aviation is not more dangerous than any 
other method of transportation. 

We welcome your initiative in open- 
ing the pages of your magazine to a 
discussion of insurance requirements of 
commercial aviation, and hope that your 
efforts will lead to a closer cooperation 
between this new line of transportation 
and the insurance companies. 


A, R. Loening, 
Vice-President, Loening Acronautical 
Engineering Corporation, New York City 
From our experience in commercial 
aviation, which includes not only the 
construction of airplanes but also their 
operation, we believe that as long as 
the insurance on airplanes against total 
loss or damage remains at the present 
high rate, which varies around 25% per 
annum, a charge is set up against air- 
plane operations which makes is prohibi- 
tive. We do not blame the insurance 
companies for this, because they are 
entitled to charge a high rate on account 

of the ever present risk involved. 

The solution to our mind is for the 
Government, if it desires to develop 
commercial aviation, in view of its pos- 
sible use as a war reserve, to set aside 
appropriations to cover insurance on 
planes with a possible proviso that, in 
the event of a crash, the owner of the 
plane would only be reimbursed if he 
immediately put another plane into 
service. 

It is rather difficult for the insurance 
companies to tell what is a good or a 
bad risk. However, they got off to a 
very bad start in this line by insuring 
so called “gypsy” fliers who had bought 
second hand surplus planes from the 
Government, with which they proceeded 
to carry passengers. 

Before airplane insurance can be ‘es- 
tablished on a sound basis, it is necessary 
for the Government to legalize and regu- 
late flying, which it so far unfortunately 
failed to do. With proper Government 
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pegmntions, covering the segisttation and Tiaemett faterurets 


inspection for air worthiness of com 
mercial aircraft, as well as rigid require- 
ments for pilots, the first steps will be 
taken for the sound development of 
this new mode of tran portation 

We have not touched on liability in 
surance This seems to involve many 
legal questions on which there is much 
disagreement at present \ircraft regu- 
lation by law should help greatly in 
defining the liability of carriers. 


SUES 16 COMPANIES 
The trial of the suit of the Thompson 
Transit Co., for the collection of $350,000 


Irom sixteen msurance companies ol 
alleged loss on the freight steamer Lake 
land, which sunk the latter part of last 
December, i mm progress before the 
United State District Court at Cleveland 
Ohio. The companies claim the owners 


of the boat violated the terms of the 


msurance contract. At the same time the 
Phompson Transit Co., alleges that the 
boat struck a submerged object and 
ripped a hole in the bottom, which re 
ulted in her sinking in a few minute 
after she put out into Lake Michigan, 
near Sturgeon Bay, although she had 
been tied to a dock overnight, after she 
raked on the object or the bottom 
Some of the witnesses, who were em 
ployed in building the boat in 1887, stated 
that the steel in the plates was very 
lyrattle and men who, had worked -on re 
pairs of the vessel, claimed that the 
plates broke very when dropped 
It was bunit betore the new processe ol 
making tough steel were completed 


easily 


REJOINS J. J. FARBER CO. 
Ernest | Moral 5, 
Farber Company, insurance broket ol 
New York City, and until recently with 
O'Gorman & Young, Ine., is again con- 
nected with the 
issistant manager 


formerly with J. J 


Farber organization as 


» 


Ohio Court Decision 
RESIDENT AGENCY LAW UPHELD 


Secretary of National Association Tells 
Indiana Agents of Palmetto 


ns Plan Setback 
In a talk miacde Puesday before the 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the Na 
tional Association, expressed his inter 
pretation of the Ohio court decision last 
week denying the Palmetto Fire a license 
to operate under the Chrysler plan in 
that state. With re spect to the upholding 
of the resident agent law by the decision 
Mr. Bennett said 

“It would be hard to use language that 
would more strongly uphold the resident 
agent law of any state than the Federal 
Court uses in this opinion. Clearly the 
decision is that the Palmetto Insurance 
Company, in issuing these insurance cet 
tificates, was doing an insurance business 
in the State of Ohio, and in contraven 
tion of the Ohio laws, wherefore the 
superintendent of insurance had a legal 
right to cancel the company’s 
of authority. 


certificate 


“Liberty of contract, of course, 
denied by the Federal Court 
terms the decision 


is not 
In express 
admits that a citizen 
of Ohio has the right to make contracts 
in the State of Michivan if he so desires; 
but this Chrysler-Palmetto seheme = of 
msurance is not uch a contract as 1s 
protected by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. Further the 
Court savs that the Palmetto Insurance 
Compan is not permitted to 
benefits and reject) the condition in) 
po ed by the statute 

“This litigation did not involve” the 
direct) question whether Chrysler auto 
mobile salesmen were acting as insur 
ance agents in selling an insured car 
From the context of the opinion it ap 
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pears that the court decided the case 
without determining whether Chrysler 
dealers, in selling a car and an insurance 
certificate at one time, were negotiating 
or effecting contracts of insurance. 

“True, the Court said: ‘Chrysler retail 
car dealers are not insurance agents nor 
are they qualified or have they attempted 
to qualify as such under the insurance 
laws of the state” But that sentence 
must be read in connection with = the 
provisions of Section 5438 quoted by the 
Court. When these are taken together it 
is Clear that the Court meant that Chrys 
Jer automobile salesmen were not licensed 
resident agents as required by the Ohio 
law.” 

RUTLEDGE GOES TO FLORIDA 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., of Columbia, S. 
C., managers of the Southern depart 
ment of the Royal Exchange, Glens 
Falls, EK: Underwriters Agency 
and Colonial Fire Underwriters announce 
that R. i. Rutledge, special agent of 
thei automobile department, will make 
lis headquarters until further notice at 
Palatka, Florida, instead of at the home 
office where he has been located since 
his appointment last February. 


( hange 


HEADS COMMERCE CHAMBER 

James L. Case, past president of the 
National \ssociation — of Insurance 
\gents, has been elected president of 
the Norwich Chamber of Commerce. Mr 
Case resides in) Norwich, Conn 


CALLS AD MAN BIG ASSET 


E. S. Gault of Fire Association Impressed 
by Bigness of the Job; Newcomer 
to Advertising Conference 
One of the most interested newcomers 
at the Boston ad men’s meeting. this 
week was Edwin S. Gault, assistant sec 
retary of the Fire Association of Phil 
adelphia, who has been placed in charge 
of the advertising affairs of this com- 
pany. Mr. Gault was asked to say a 
few words at the fire group mecting 
Monday afternoon about the unique 
style of lettering which he uses in his 
ads. It developed that Mr. Gault is his 
own artist, having a natural gift for 
lettering. He has done away with all 
type arrangements in his ads and uses 

only hand-lettered layouts. 

In speaking to a representative of 
Tue Eastern UNberwriter he said, “I 
ain certainly impressed by the bigness 
of the advertising man’s job; his broad 
nindedness appeals to me, I see the 
advertising manager as a distinct asset 
to the company. 

Mr. Gault has been in the insurance 
business for 33 > years. 


ENTERS MASSACHUSETTS 
The Transcontinental of New York 
has been admitted to Massachusetts to 
write fire, inland marine, and sprinkler 
leakage, with Gilmour, Rothery & Co. 
as Boston agents. 
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Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....... $3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities... 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 


Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Nea Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Joha Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretar” 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Copital ....... $1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus... . 


3,213,098.14 
1,260,934.06 





ee $5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
john A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..... ..$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


allother liabilities —2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus. ... 1,000,362.98 


. ees $4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 


Assets 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 


vee ee -$9,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 


Assets 
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Clients Can’t Forget 
The Miller Brothers 


HOW AGENCY KEEPS IN TOUCH 





People in Racine, Wis., Think of 
Insurance Because Agency Is Al- 
Ways Reminding Them 
Miller of Miller Bros. 
Agency, Racine, Wis., a city of 65,000 
people, told the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Boston this week that 


Grover F. 


pamphlets sent to agents should be ac- 
companied by letters suggesting how 
they shall be used. Those pamphlets, 
he continued, should not be dumped on 
agents in great quantities but should be 
sent upon request and only one kind at 
atime. “Tell them what you have, but 
let the agents order,” he said. “Most 
pamphlets are far too complicated. If 
it takes an intelligent agent five min- 
utes to digest a booklet, will the as- 
sured bother his brains to dig out the 
fine points? By all means, simplify 
these pamphlets. He also suggested 
that in all blotters, calendars and sim- 
ilar reading matter novelties the name 
of the local agent should be played up 
while the name of the company should 


be printed “in modest space.” He also 


is against printing names of officers of 
companies on such material. 

In discussing the Miller Bros. agency 
he gave the following information in 
part: 

“We carry the name of our agency 
on tire covers of our spare tires on the 
rear of our cars. We use black covers 
with bright orange or red letters. 

“We use an automatic time clock which 
turns on and off lights in our office win- 
dow, illuminating the interior and play- 
ing up the advertising on our windows. 
This attracts the attention of the thou- 
sands of people who pass our office 
every day by auto, car and on foot. 

“When one of the members of our 
agency takes a trip there is something 
about it in the local paper. 

_ “Members of our agency are active 
in Kiwanis, Rotary, Association of Com- 
merce, Boy Scout and church work. 

“We beiong to the Country Club and 
many local social clubs, and many a 
game of golf has been played which 
has indirectly been the result of a nice 
plece of business. 

“We have an illuminated sign next 
to our entrance on which we display 
newspaper clippings of interest, inter- 
esting photographs of disasters and 
large signs advertising seasonable in- 
surance. At present we are featuring 
tur insurance, 

“We enclose with all of our policies 
and much of our correspondence a pos- 
tal card on which we list all forms of 
surance. By simply signing his name 
and address and checking the form of 
Mmsurance that might interest him the 
recipient lets us know that we are wel- 
come to call and present our proposi- 
tion. 

“We advertise in the local newspaper 
with a single column ad about four 
inches long. - At the head of the ad we 
run a cut of Grove and Bernie Miller, 
placing our nicknames beneath each 


picture. Beneath this we run two or 
three lines announcing an American 
Legion dance or some other local piece 
of interest. Other times we acquaint 
the public with the number of lives lost 
in the United States by automobile ac- 
cidents during a certain period, or other 
matter relative to the insurance busi- 
ness. These lines must be changed with 
every run of the ad, and the local papers 
have material ahead for several months, 
turnished by our office. Below these few 
lines of news we put our name in large 
type: ‘Miller Bros. Agency, 221 oth 
street—We Insure Everything.’ 

“We give out road maps to automo- 
bilists with our name in one corner of 
the map. 

“We advertise in the local high school 
year book, using unusual copy that will 
attract the eye. 

“We have adopted a unique logotype 
which is used on our window, letter- 
heads, statements and envelopes.  Be- 
hind our name, in faint type, is large 
outline of the word ‘Service’—below 
this ‘Everything in’ Insurance.’ We 
maintain that service is everything in the 
insurance business. We use a distinct 
color for all our stationery, which hap- 
pens to be yellow—all printing is in 
black. Our nicknames ‘Grove’ and 
‘Bernie,’ by which we are locally known, 
appear on most of our advertising. 

“When any of our friends announce the 

arrival of a new baby we open a bank 
account of $2 in the name of the baby and 
we find this makes a great hit with the 
proud father and the happy mother. It is 
practical and entirely different. llowers 
fade ina few days while a savings account 
endures for years. 

“The sticker placed on all our poli 
cies is ‘distinctly individual.’ 

“Every few months we have printed 
small cards with a novel verse or quo- 
tation or a clever picture. Below we 
run our name in small type. These 
cards have a small hole punched in the 
top, so they may be hung up. The mat 
ter used on these cards must be very 
clever in order that the cards will be 
used. Usually have a pocket full of 
thumb tacks with us so we can hang up 
the cards ourselves in desirable loca- 
tions. 

“We use calendars, of course, but dis- 
tribute them with a certain amount of 
discretion. Calendars are never left on 
desks, as they immediately would be 
swept in the waste basket. 

“Blotters furnished us by our compa- 
nies bear the name of our agency in 
bold type, about one inch high. We 
also carry a supply with us and leave a 
few at all stops; garages, hotels, hospi 
tals, clubs, police station, libraries and 
other places where people gather are 
good places to leave blotters 


The Home 


“In the home we use the household 
inventory book. This is a very effect- 
ive wedge, especially with newlyweds, 
newcomers, people buying new  furni- 
ture and people who move. While we 
find very often the books are not filled 
out, still by helping the assured list one 
room, he quickly realizes that he needs 
much more insurance than he ordinarily 
considered buying. 

“An automobile record card to be 
tacked up in the garage is very useful. 
This card should enumerate the date, 
mileage and then leave space for change 
of oil, car gasoline fills, tire changes 
and other information relative to the 
maintenance of a car. 

“Bridge scores seem to be received 
with much favor; when people congre- 














National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1925 
CAPITAL PAID IN 


ad aeeaNedndenbadsanada: cedcueceheccseuacquceed $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES .................cc00000e . 21,371,802.69 
RUNENEe PORN IE atone conn adedidaas datddeawecakadsncceenakenaed 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE. FUND? ...00:0..c6sccccccesccseccecsee 700,000.00 
GRIN in aeidac den asenaccaedddaascercalaiedasdiecstiednedesneatee 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG..................... 14,672,349.08 
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gate to play bridge their mind is re- 
laxed, and they do much talking, and 
it is a logical time for John Smuth or 
his wife to give the local agent a boost 
when nis or her eye catches the nam 
of the company on the score 

“We have used the checker-board 
puzzle and other games for kids. 

“A small tab for the telephone is very 
convenient. 

“Advertising the Homie 
advertising different 


The Merchant 
“We give the merchant a policy list 
ing book with ample room to list all 
his insurance policies. This book en 
ables us to see all policie 


Bootlegger Hazard 
In Auto Underwriting 


ALWAYS REJECT SUCH OFFERS 


Walter C. Hill of Retail Credit Co. 
Tells Ad Men How to Measure Moral 
Hazard; Bad Advertising 


make yout 
Walter ( Hill, vice-president of the 


Retail Credit Co., of Atlanta, Ga., which 


conducts moral hazard inspection for in- 
surance companies, gave some clever 
pomts on moral hazards in a talk he 
s carried by the 
merchant, suggest any changes, discover made this week in Boston before the 
errors in covering and invariaby results 
in a nice piece of business. Only yes 
terday | entered a certain merchant's 
store, and listing his policies discovered 
that he had been overcharged in several 
Some of his policies irried 80 
per cent. co-insurance, others written 
as straight insurance. Ile had no publi 
liability insurance. One automobile es 
policy covered a car he had disposed of to the detriment of sound advertising. 
two vears ago and two of his cars had Following are extracts from his talk: 
ho insurance at all. He had $10,000 too Fake the bootlegger. Engaged in a 
much insurance on his stock, while his business fraught with every form of 
fixtures were under insured by $18,000, ttagedy, beyond the pale of legal pro 
You can imagine he was very grateful tection in any form, bad associations, 
to me for bringing this to his attention hectic finanee, seeretive operations, elus 


convention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. \s the bootlegger has be- 
come a big factor in automobile un- 
derwriting Mr. Hill voiced his reactions 
cases. to this problem. On the matter of ad- 
vertising he told several ways in which 


insurance Companies advertise badly, and 


and all the needed insurance went to !V&, defiant, hunted,—yet this pariah in 
Miller Bros. Agency Phe corrections the social, civie, and business world can 
cn the policies were taken care of 9 get Msurance on his life, on his earnings, 


through our office. on his house, his place of business, his 
“We have printed a large fire sign stock of goods, on his automobile, and 


with our name at the bottom Thess he can make a surety bond. He can't 
signs we place on stairways leading to get coverage everywhere, but he can get 
basements and all places where waste  1t somewhere. Some underwriters think 
material might collect they can find enough good business 

“A very simple folder explaining co among bootleggers to offset the bad. 
insurance has been used very etfect Some are attempting to classify boot- 
ively by us, as we find 90 per cent, o! legvers. ‘They draw distinetions between 
all merchants have no idea’ what co the financers, vendors, transporters, and 
insurance clauses really mean \ hy manufacturers 


They consider the vary 
ing hazard between the automobile which 
carries him and the automobile which 
carries the goods. 


1 
between 


pothetical case explaining this 
is very effective. 


COVCTARS 


‘A quality lead pencil ean be distrib 


Distinction is made 
uted to the merchant with good results. 


bootleggers who have been 


One of our companies pays a certain caught and those who have not. There 
percentage of the cost of our lead pen ure underwriters who don’t want to 
cils and allows us to use our name ex know their assureds are bootleggers, and 
clusively. This company never need some who don't mind knowing, for they 


worry about the amount of business 
they receive from our agency as a fe 
sult of their generosity. 


will write them anyway. The most wide- 
ly divergent attitudes are taken by differ- 
ent underwriters in all lines 
‘A desk tickler for the manager or se ance, toward the bootlegger 
retary is appreciated.” Now [ take the booth 


ot insur 


gyers as my il 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. 8. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE——— 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 
from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 205th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Neurse, Vice-President 


Frederick A. Jehnsten, Secretary 


J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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lustration because there are so many of 
them and because every form of insur- 
ance has them to deal with. Also, be- 
cause it serves so admirably to illustrate 
the effort made by companies to use 
their individual experience in underwrit- 
ing moral hazard, rather than following 
the fundamentals of the character of the 
insured as the determining factor. There 
are degrees of difference in the ex- 
posure among bootleggers as distin- 
guished by the part they play in the traf- 
fic, whether as financial factors, oper- 
ators, or manufacturers, but the great- 
est degree of difference lies between 
bootleggers as a class and reputable men 
in legitimate business as a class. The 
bootlegger, whatever the part he plays, 
has deviated widely from the accepted 
standards of what is right. His automo- 
bile, in which liquor is transported, may 
be subject to some hazards not present 
in the car used for the pleasure of his 
family, but back of both stands the man 
who comes from a group with high moral 
hazard. 


Why Such Risks Are Bad 


The risk is bad because the character 
of the assured is bad. There is moral 
hazard in any form of insurance sold 
him. A law-breaker to begin with, you 
could not look to him to keep the moral 
law of his obligation in an insurance 
contract if there came a time of stress 
or period of pressure, where to break 
it would aid in the solution of any prob- 
lem he might have. If companies could 
accomplish standard practice of declin- 
ing coverage to ‘people of unreliable 
character, insurance, so often an incent- 
ive to fraud and crime, would free itself 
from these destructive forces and would 
be allied with the constructive forces of 
business, credits, and social service. 

There is the group, not discernible at 
all through any previous breaking away 
from accepted standards, that shows up 
in periods of general economic stress. 
This is the latent moral hazard common 
to all forms of insurance. People who 
are normally reliable, but because their 
characters are the thin veneer of con- 
vention, maintained by custom and imita- 
tion, break under the stress of economic 
pressure, or from a lack of stamina to 
take the medicine of the situation in 
which they find themselves. The toll 
of such periods has been well illustrated 
in the amazing chart, published by the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, with 
reference to fire insurance, showing the 
rising curve of fire losses. I dare say, 
a similar chart and a similar curve could 
be made for any form of insurance. 
rhey are first offenders, brought to light 
by the pressure of circumstance, and 
there are no earmarks to distinguish 
them. : 

Then we come to situations that are 
more or less discernible, where the tem- 
tation for financial gain, or more fre- 
quently the effort to get out of a diffi- 
cult or problematical situation, prompts 
the individual to sell out to the insur- 
ance company, or leave it with the bag 
to hold. 


What Underwriters Must Know 


lo forecast, and underwriter must not 
only know ‘the danger signs, but recog- 
nize when and where to look for them. 
He must have enough information about 
the assured to be able to do this, and 
unless he has enough to know the risk 
Is good, then he is working in the dark 
until he gets it. It is not enough to 
throw up the guard of inquiry when he 
has a tip or indication of something 
untoward in the risk, but he must be in 
Possession of the positive indications, 
conclusive, as to the reliability of the 
subject of coverage, or the danger sig- 
nals of moral hazard will except him. 
— business, criminal records, gang- 
» prostitutes, professional gamblers, 
purveyors of vice, and chronic insurance 
claimants are all beyond the pale for 
any form of insurance. 
In property coverage, 


general fire, 
automobile and burglary, 


all newcomers, 


people who drift around, and people of 
lreque 


nt business changes are in the 
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WuHuo SHOULD Buy 
FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS? 


—INVESTORS who desire Safety of Principal; 
—INVESTORS who seek an Enlarging Income; 


—INVESTORS who wish to Benefit from the Cumula- 
tive Development of an Essential and Widening 


Information concerning the Record, Size, Scope and 
Outlook of Leading Fire Insurance Companies is avail- 
and Bids on Leading Issues. 


Your Inquiries Are 
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J. K. RICE, 


New York City 
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doubtful class. The antecedent history 
must be clear. Location, neighborhood, 
and environment are important. Do- 
mestic troubles, hurtful drink, or im- 
moral habits, and record of dishonest 
transactions, affect the moral of the 
risk. The personnel make-up of firms, 
corporations, and partnerships, is essen- 
tial. 
Bad Advertising 

Now I will talk about bad advertising 
that is going on. For it ties up so 
closely with what I have already said | 
feel free to go ahead with this here be- 
cause it isn’t the advertising you are 
doing. I speak of the bad advertising 
that comes to insurance as a group busi- 
ness through many of the losses paid. 
In this I include every form of insur- 
ance I have mentioned, and I speak 
from the standpoint of a large part of 
the public which witnesses insurance 
money paid to people who ought not to 
have had the protection of insurance, 
but did have it and the fact that they 
had it was the outstanding contributing 
cause of the loss. I confess that I am 
surprised sometimes at the patience of 
the public to keep still and quiet in the 
presence of the payment of some claims. 
The public has been taught that pre- 
iniums are based on loss ratios, that risks 
are selected, that responsibility and re- 
liability are necessary to insurability. 
The public has a basis of equity in the 
company’s selections and a right to judge 
if they seem faulty. There is a definite 
reaction, unfavorable to good opinion of 
the management, when policies are issued 
to or subject to claims from people who 


do not qualify on a reasonable basis of 
selection or elimination. 

I speak of men who are killing them- 
selves by over work, over indulgence, 
immorality or vices, yet piling up large 
insurance on their lives; of merchants 
who grow rich on bankruptcies, fires, 
and fire sales; of bonded employes whose 
lives and habits are an open index to 
a larger expenditure than their known 
income; of bonded contractors who have 
under-bid to the extent of a sure loss 
on some public work; or crippled, reck- 
less or drunken drivers of automobiles ; 
and of individuals who couldn't get credit 
for a pair of boots in their home town, 
covered against fire, holdup, burglary, 
or similar losses so easily self inflicted. 
Losses of people of their ilk are repre- 
hensible to good business and are an 
open invitation, a pulling type of adver- 
tisement to people of easy insurance 
consciences, who are stimulated try 
to follow the same course to easy gain. 

Another bad advertisement—the way 
insurance is sold. Too little regard is 
paid to who sells your product. Or to 
how it is sold. 


to 


PALMER RESIGNS PALMETTO 


Dr. H. 
ent of the crop and weather department 
of the Hartford the 
Pacific Coast, has resigned as statutory 
veneral agent in California for the 
Palmetto Fire. Jerome B. White, San 
Francisco attorney, has taken over the 
general agency. 


Andrew Palmer, superintend- 


Automobile of on 
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of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
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of New York 


UNION RESER‘/E INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
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CASUALTY 


Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 








Darrow Tells Of Art 
Side of Advertising 


COPY CONSTANTLY IMPROVES 


Home’s Advertising Manager Gives IIlus- 
trations of Points Which Interest 
Publicity Managers 





Advertising Manager W. W. Darrow of 
the Home Insurance Company told the 
Insurance Advertising Conference this 
week how art work can improve fire 
insurance advertising. The fundamental 
purpose of an illustration is to attract 
attention; to make the ad easier to 
understand through visualization of the 
story; and to make the appeal in the 
picture story so great that the reader 
will be eager to follow through by read- 
ing the copy. 

For years there has been a hot debate 
as to which was the more important— 
copy or art work; as to which should 
be prepared first and which should de- 
pend upon the other. Mr. Darrow be- 
lieves that there can be a proper co- 
ordination. : 
Good Illustrations Make Insurance Ad- 

vertising Striking and Effective 


As to the possibilities of illustration 
in fire insurance advertising, fire and al- 
lied lines present a wide scope for il- 
lustration as the subject matter is dram- 
atic. It contains many possibilities for 
play upon tne human emotions most re- 
sponsive to attack. 

In Mr. Darrow’s opinion insurance 
trade paper advertising has shown a 
marked degree of advancement in the 
use of illustration within the last few 
years and copy is better. The old trade 
paper copy consisting of financial state- 
ments and names is passing. Today the 
full page ads of the insurance companies 
are attractively made-up, well  illus- 
trated; with striking and interesting 
changes of copy. Photographs are oc- 
casionally used to advantage. Half-tone, 
reproductions of wash drawings or oil 
paintings may be successfully used in 
most of the insurance journals and line 
drawings will always reproduce well. 


Art work is valuable in developing 
trade paper advertising to obtain new 
and pleasing layouts. It may be creat- 


ing an odd shape, making effective use 
of white space or using a decorative 
treatment of subject material in har- 
mony with the copy. Of course, where 
expense is a consideration it is not ad- 
visable to prepare new art work and 
plates for every change of copy. This 
may be overcome by the use of a de- 
signed page conforming to the general 
run of insurance gopy and a mortised 
space provided for changes in copy. 
Trade paper illustration should be dig- 


nified without being stilted. It must 
convey the feeling of stability and 
strength which is characteristic of the 


institution it represents. 

The physical makeup of such a page 
should result in an effect inviting and 
pleasing to the eye. The art work may 
readily predominate in the amount of 
actual space, but not be so forceful as 
to command the page at the expense of 
the copy. Rather it should perform its 
function as suggested before, of inviting 
attention to the copy. The arrangement 
and style of typography also enters into 
the assembly of the page as a whole. If 
the illustration is composed of half-tone 
material carrying areas of grays, the 
type should be strong enough in charac 
ter to hold its own in the finished ad- 
vertisement. Where the illustration 1s 
handled in a pen and ink line treatment, 
which more or open, then the 
type face can be correspondingly lighter. 
Decorative illustration calls for a more 
decorative type face such as Garamond 
or Della Robbia. A heavier treatment 
containing more solid areas of black 
would suggest Bodoni, or bold Goudy. 
For a real strong effect in which the 


ol 


is less 


illustration is handled in bold lines and 
solids the new Cooper Black type with 
its suggestion of hand lettering might 
even be effectively used. 

But do not carry the strength idea so 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
3onds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 Capital ............... $ 3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... GO499000 Surplus .....sicccesesss 19,810,623.92 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 
road and Other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 
and Stocks ......... 48,605,800.95 re 6,608, 157.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 1,889,579.56 = Commissions and Other 
Premiums in Course of oe ee 6,650,000.00 
Collection: 2.025665: 8,648,820.24 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. . 62,312.21 
$60,654,703.06 $60,654,703.06 





Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President W.H. PAULISON, Vice-President J. H. MULVEHILL, V.-Pres. & Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Vice-President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
G. C. OWENS, Asst. Secretary A. G. CASSIN, Asst. Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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make use of reverse plates 
which contain large areas of solid black. 

They stick out like a sore thumb and 
the reaction to them is to want to turn 
as quickly as possible. 


Direct Mail Material 


“When it comes to the preparation of 
direct mail material there is a fine op 
portunity for the use ol illustrations,” 
<aid Mr. Darrow. However, I feel that 
not enough attention is given to this 
particular branch of fire insurance ad- 
vertising to make it most effective. Too 
often the folder is treated with less con 
sideration than is due it. And yet it is 
a representative of the company going 
into the hands of would-be buyers ol 
insurance. It must compete with thous 
ands of other picces of a similar nature 
or pass unnoticed into the 
basket. In my opinion a 
piece should receive as 
prepare ation as a full page 
for the ‘Saturday Evening Post. Its 
lustrative features will at once classily 
it in the recipients’ eye as favorable ot 
further notice or just another advertise 
ment to be disregarded. The outside ot 
the folder or. broadside should be = so 
designed as to make irresistible the de 
what is inside, illus 
trations either serious or in a humorous 
vein may be the means of inspiring this 
action. Onee inside small spots, cach 
telling its own little story help to carry 


the page 


Wastcepaper 
direct mail 
much care in 
advertisement 


sire to see leaser 


the reader along through the copy. Ii 
the copy is fairly long such illustrative 
spots are still more desirable to break 
up the type monotony and make casier 


reading. It have found that simple blank 
and white drawings done in the style of 
| rae Cooper or the more decorative 
wood cut technique lend an interest to 
inside pages 

Photographic Folders 

“Photographic folders are 
popular with the agents 
connection with fire, 
automobile advertising. They 
fcel that prospects are 
strongly by the 


always very 
especially in 
windstorm and 
seem to 
influenced more 
actual scenes of loss or 
disaster that have occurred to 
Such folders can be interestingly pre 
pared by vignetting or silhouctting the 
photograph into irregular shapes which 
extend into the type spaces. Hand let 
tered heading and a second color judi 
ciously used in rules, initials and small 
spots also aid in making a better pre 
sentation of photographic illustrations. 
“In preparing a folder it is quite ad 
visable to first make up a fairly 
plete dummy and in this way better 
visualize the appearance of the finished 
folder. Rough drawings complete enough 
to pet the finished effect showing the 
balance and relative weight of material 
are of great assistance to the artist in 
inaking the finished drawings. It is even 
worth while to paste in the type best 
suited to the folder and illustrations. 
“Atter this finished dummy has re 
ceived unqualified approval it 1s 
turned over to the artist who can at 
once catch the spirit of the illustrations 


others. 


coll 


your 


and produce the finished drawings 
\lways plan to give your artist plenty 
of time to make his drawings. Although 
the temperamental artist is somewhat 


ol a myth yet it is true 
do his best work 
rushed cle livery, 


that he 
under 


cannot 
pressure ot 


lilustrating A House Organ 
“A house 


organ must always be kept 
alive and interesting or it will die an 
early death. Of course, this liveliness 
Is not due alone to illustration, for 
ideas well presented are the making of 
any successful organ. Illustra 
tions play their part in aiding the proper 
Presentation of the material 

“Varied techniques contribute to the 


LOC vd 


house 











J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 


Prompt Service 





snappiness of such illustrations. They 
suggest novelty, they have the surprise 
element in them. Articles of a lighter 
nature can be admirably handled in the 
cartoon, or the cartoon decorative style. 
Writing of a more serious import calls 
for a similarly serious type of illustra 


tion 

“Make use of figures wherever pos- 
sible, make them snappy and full of 
action, scatter your illustrations right 
down through the type page occasion 


ally; throw in a_ full 
here and there. Get the serious cartoon 
idea into some of your pages. It is a 
most effective way to put across a Sales 
thought or an insurance argument. Use 
line drawing in one article and decor 
itive silhouette half tones in the next. 
Try out various Ben Day combinations 
in conneetion with line work to produce 
new effects. Small spots produced on 
the reverse negative are often pleasing 
variations. Pen and ink silhouettes with 
plenty of character in’ their outlines 
make interesting pages. Use = artistic 
backgrounds to dress up drab and dead 
looking type forms that 
ally be printed. 

“In planning 


page illustration 


must occasion 


a house organ a well de- 
signed running head aids the continuity 
from page to page. 

“Cover designs with a human interest 
appeal always get over well but they 
must measure up to a standard. If the 


cover is meant to tell a story it must 
be cleverly told and well drawn. Other 
types of interesting covers are more a 


matter of pleasing design. To make full 
use of the value of a cover there should 
be an element of change in it. This may 
be accomplished by a complete change 
of cover design, a partial change such as 
the use of small cuts in a regular mor 
tised border and in 
effect.” 
telling 


different 
concluded - by 
advertising men can buy art 
work, giving the names and 
of the business concerns, 
artists, et 


second color to secure 

Mr. Darrow 
where the 
addresses 
photographers, 


ELLIS NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Succeeds E. L. S. Sullivan in Insurance 


Advertising Conference; Gets Out 
Good Program for Sessions 

The Insurance Advertising Confer 

ence, convening at Boston this week 


met on Wednesday morning for a busi- 


ness session in the John Haneock Life 
Building, during which it was decided 


that Warren Ellis, advertising manager 
of the Commercial Union and chairman 
of the program committee, would fill 
the vacant post of vice-president, caused 
by resignation of E. LL. Sullivan. Mr. 
Sullivan recently left the Home to join 
the “Insurance ‘Field,’ thereby 
ing ineligible for an executive 


becom 
position 


in the Conference 

A review of the business and group 
sessions of the conference was also 
made at this meeting. 


WON’T REVIEW SUIT 
The United States Supreme 
Monday of this week 


Court on 
refused to review 


a case involving the question whether 
there was an unlawful combination 
among certain companies engaged in 


installation of sprinkler systems 


ELECTED MUTUAL SECRETARY 


Christian Rebman, of Staten Island, 
M. Sy “sa is connected with the Na 
tional Liber rtv, has been elected secretary 
of the te Se County Mutual Fire, 
succeeding Ie. ik. Dow, deceased 


addition varying the 


Says Ad) Men. Should 
Give Selling Help 


CONDIT OF COMMERCIAL UNION 


Shortcomings of aia and Souvenirs; 
Agent’s Duty Not Done When Policy 
Has Been Sold 


In a talk to the Insurance Advertis 
ing Conference in Boston this week, 
M. A. Condit of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Commercial Union told how 
the advertising department could help 
the agent and especially stressed the 
fact that the agent must not rest on his 
oars just because a policy has been sold. 
He said in part: 

“The main object for giving our 
agents better service is to secure good 
will, It has been the policy of all in 
surance companies in the past to give 
to their agents presents and souvenirs 
in an effort to secure their goodwill 
and incidentally, their business. At the 
outset this may be a good method of 
securing it, but it really is not lasting 
and the practice must be kept up. The 
donor of a present is soon forgotten 
when another company comes along with 
a new and more expensive gift. 

“Tam thinking of an entirely different 
kind of service, which will not only in- 
crease the respect and goodwill of the 
agent, but will increase his premium in 
come, and after all that is what every 
agent is primarily after. This service 
that | have in mind is for the advertis- 
ing department of the insurance com 
panies to help their agents, by giving 
them practical and actual selling infor 
mation which will enable them to. sell 


more policies and to improve — their 
methods of salesmanship, A practical 
example of this kind of service would 
be to take the agent through the entire 


steps of an actual sale, showing him step 
by step what to do and say most effec 
tively in an effort to inerease his selling 
average. At the same time, show how 
the advertising department fits into each 
part of the sale. 


Understanding the Policy 

“Tirst comes 
icy. Hf an 
surance 


‘Understanding the Po 
agent expects to sell in 
with any degree of success it is 
absolutely that he 
himself thoroughly with the 
conditions of every 
dles. The special agent is a source of 
valuable information and always 
and willing to discuss any line 
agent and give 
meal more 

“Prospect 
carefully, 
and then 


necessary acquaint 
clauses and 
policy that he han 


ready 
with the 
sugvestions that would 
business. 

lists should be gone 
weeding out the 
concentrating 
finally selected. By concentrating | 
don't mean just loading the mails with 
sales material and then sitting back and 
waiting for the orders to come piling 
in. That is an idea that is too prevalent 
among our agents and the sooner we 
vet it out of their heads the better it 
will be for everyone concerned. <All 
selling material that is sent out in order 
to be worth anything to the 
company must be 
call 


over 
undesirable 
upon those 


agent or the 
followed by a personal 


Getting to the Prospect 
‘An agent's 


first problem is to yet 
people 


interested in him and the service 
he is trying to render to them and to 
the community at large. One way is 
by consistently advertising in the 
papers or mediums that the 


local 


other town 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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have an erroneous 
conception ol the value and proper use 
of advertising. They believe that a full 


offers some agents 
Fe 


page advertisement in the local paper 
once a year is giving the advertising 
more than a fair trial. Here is a chance 


for an advertising department to correct 
that wrong impression and advise the 
agent how he can spend his money to 
secure the best possible results. 
“Another method of advertising that 
the agent could profitably use is direct 
mail. By interesting and forceful sales 
letters and advertising material furnished 
by the insurance companies the agent 
the way toward a successful 
Some agents again seem to 
acquired inside information from 
someone that their task is finished when 


Call pave 
interview 


have 


they have addressed their sales letters 
and dropped them in the mail box. 
After several such tryouts of these 


methods and waiting in vain for the new 
business to wander into their offices, 
these agents loudly proclaim that direct 


mail might be all right for some busi- 
nesses, but not for theirs. There is a 


right and a wrong way to do everything. 

“Local happenings and events always 
have a strong appeal in interesting pro- 
spects in insurance, or anything else for 
that matter. The agent should always 
have on hand several examples of disas- 
trous fires which occurred in his town 
and state, explicitly just how much the 
owner lost and how much he would have 
had to pay for insurance to cover that 
loss. Prospects are not so deeply con- 
cerned in what is happening in China 
nearly as much as what happened to 
Bill Jones who lives down the street or 
around the corner. An agent’s business 
largely depends upon his circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and those to 
whom he has 

The Approach 

“Every prospect, whether he be rich 
or poor, is interested primarily in sev- 
eral things and it is to the agent’s ad 
vantage to use this advance knowledge 
in directing and applying his efforts in 
securing new business. Here again the 
advertising department can come to his 
aid by supplying him with the necessary 
information. The agent may need some 
material to ‘get’ him in and introduce 
his subject. The advertising department 
fits in here. Every prospect wants to 
know just what he will get out of in 
surance and how the purchase of it 
would benefit him any more than hun 
dreds of other things that he might buy 
for the same money. This is a perfect 
ly natural question and the agent should 
be ready to meet it by pointing out to 
him every possible advantage he could 
attain by securing the desired line. 


access, 


The Demonstration 

“The demonstration is one of the turn- 
ing points of the sale and the results 
are often determined by the way it is 
handled by the agent. A thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of the selling 
arguments is not enough to assure him 
that his talk will secure the desired ef- 
fect. He should know the value of each 
argument and the proper place it should 
hold in his talk. Misplaced arguments 


have oftentimes lost a prospect. that 
could have otherwise been won. 
“Then’ too, he must be able to con 


vince his prospect of the possibility of 
his having a loss and how by the pur 
chase of a policy he would be protected 
against that loss should he have a fire. 
A few stdtistics on the number of fires 
in his town annually and their cost might 
help impress the prospect of his need. 
Lastly, the agent should show the pro- 
spect how he can secure this protection 
for a relatively small investment. The 
premium is small, but the need of pro- 
tection is great. Convince the client of 
this and the battle is more than half 
won. The advertising department must 
fit itself into this phase of a sale. Up to 
the present time, we have not worked 
out demonstrating material up to our 
abilities. 


Getting the Order 


“After the selling talk has been put 


over and the agent has said everything 
that would urge the client to buy the de 
sired line, decision must be made by the 
desired line, decision must be made by the 
prospect which willbe favorable or un 
favorable from the agent’s viewpoint. 
The agent can, by careful tactics swing 
this decision in his favor by indirectly 
helping the prospect make up his mind. 
-The prospect may be just on the border 
line and just need a final push to help 
him make a decision. This must be done 
carefully, however, as some are liable to 
take offence. 

“Another method of getting a favor 
able decision from the prospect by sug- 
gesting the decision that they want and 
get the prospect thinking along positive 
rather than negative lines. 





After the Sale 
“What is there that an agent can do 
after the policy has been delivered, that 


will create a favorable impression be- 
tween the agent and the client? Here 
are a few of the outstanding methods 


that have been tried successfully by in- 
dustrious agents: 

. Prompt notification of — policy 
changes. 2. Inspections that will lessen 
hazards. 3. Iffective and prompt han- 
dling of prospect's interests. 4. Sug- 
gestions regarding increase or decrease 
of policy amounts. 5. Maintaining a 
pleasant each client. 


association with 


NEW FACES AT AD MEET 


Many new faces were seen at the In- 


a 
surance Advertising Conference {4 
week at Boston. Most of the newcome 
have been in insurance advertising {, 
a number of years, and seemed to } 
interested in visiting around, absorbjn, 
the convention atmosphere and makin; 
friends with the old timers. Amon 
them were R. J. Wood, sales promotig; 
manager, Imperial Life of Canada; | 
Q. Adams, assistant advertising manager 
American Mutual Liability; William 
Bradley, publicity manager of the Hom 
Life of America who was formerly 
producing agent with the John Hancock 
T. M. Stokes, editor of the “Nationa 
Messenger,” National Life of Vermon 
and IF. G. Ivory, who has been in adyer 
tising for five years with the Canad; 
Life of Toronto. 





pi. 


"Taz Fireman’s Fund Record, 
house organ of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies, pub- 
lished this picture without a 
title, offering prizes for the six 
best titles. A total of 1428 titles 
were submitted in this contest, 
of which the following are the 
most interesting: 

“Good Policy—Smile.” Bea- 
trice C. Waddell, Spring Lake 
Beach, N. J. 

“Fireman's Fund Policies— 
They Satisfy—after the smoke.” 
Rlmer A. Shell, Laredo, Tex. 








“A twenty-five million dolla 
smile.” Mrs. J. A. 
Graham, Tex. 

“This beautiful girl with the 

winsome smile, 
The acme of Perfection, 
Is writing a policy in the Fire 
man’s Fund, 
The acme of Protection.” 

—William W. Thompson, Dil- 
lon, South Carolina. 

“The Beauty of Real Protec 
tion.” Phil H. Porter, Jr., Clin- 
ton, Ky. 

“My Favorite.” Mrs. Gertrude 
Hendry, Ft. Myers, Fla. 





HOW OUR AGENTS CAPTIONED THIS PICTURE 


Abernathy, 


Tex. 
“Engages? Yes. 


Duff, Neosho, Mi ». 


pelo, Miss. 


Cw. Foltz, 


‘The Burning Question Set- 
tled.”’ Ray S$. Brown, Allentown, 
Pa 


“No kiddin’, it’s the best.” 
Whitfield Carhart, Clarendon, 


Writing a 
Fireman’s Fund Policy.” A. W. 


“You wanted the best, didn’t 
you?” Mrs. J. S. Stewart, Tu- 


“A good pair to draw to.” 

Somonank, Iil. 
“The beauty of good insur- 

ance.” Estell Ward, Clinton, Ky. 
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“Twenty-five millions are be 
hind it. I should smile.” Mrs. 
J. A. Abernathy, Graham, Tex. 

“Honestly, it’s the Best Pol- 
icy.” Chas. E. Lee, Doniphan, 
Mo., and Emil Buehler, Chi 
cago, Ill. J 

“Come on in! The protection s 
fine.” Ruth F. Hess, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

“It’s made in America 
It’s strong and secure 

It gives satisfaction 
And will always endure.” 
—Mrs. Andrew Daley, Water’ 
town, S. D. 
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Says Play Up Agent 
In Advertising Copy 


SAME THING IN LETTER HEADS 


Advice of Ralph Morrow of Indianapolis 
in Talk to Insurance Ad 


Conference 


A plea for 


given to the agent in insurance company 


greater prominence to be 


advertising and supplies furnished him 
by companies was made by Ralph EF. 
Morrow, Notes,” 
Indianapolis, in a talk to the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in 
His suggestions to the ad men 


manager of “Rough 


Boston. this 
weck. 
in brief were 
vertising to sell the contract; then sell 
play 


these: Create your ad 


the company; and then 


Let his 


up the 


agent. name and address take 


the place of the company’s and under 
it say, “representing such and such a 
company.” 

Agents want advertising that appears 
own, he 
the 


ing in publications, but also as to sta- 


as if it were their continued. 


This applies not only to advertis- 


tionery. 
Takes Viewpoint of Agent 


Mr. Morrow said in part: 

“Why does the copy writer always 
take the viewpoint of ‘our agent’ in the 
copy? Why not write it from the view- 
point of the agent and talk ‘my com 
pany’? 1 believe this change in view- 
point would increase results from. this 
literature two-fold and at the same time 
create a greater use of the same ad- 
vertising material. Such increases in 
results would build faith in advertising 
among agents. 

“Is there any reason why companies 





should not create advertising copy writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of their agent 
talking ‘my company’? The agent is 
your one and only personal contact with 
the buying public. You should have 
faith in him and guard his indirect con- 
tact, advertising, with the public so that 
every bit of it will build) good will. 
Every piece of advertising which you 
send him for distribution should person- 
alize him. Copy written from the view- 
point of ‘our agent’ doesn’t show the 
reader that you are secure in the agent’s 
faith in the company. 

“One of the greatest for ‘my 
company’ viewpoint in your advertising 
material is that you can’t expect the 
reader to accept the recommendations 
of a company of which they have hardly 
heard. That is what you are doing 
when you write copy with the ‘our agent’ 
viewpoint. Change that viewpoint and 
see what happens. The advertising lets 
the agent talk about ‘my company.’ 
Usually the readers know, or know of 
the agent. Perhaps he is a neighbor and 


reasons 


at the very least, he knows—that the 
agent is a fellow citizen and business 
man. You yourselves act more quickly 


on the recommendation of your friends, 
or of people you know, than on the 
recommendations of strangers. 

“Advertising with the ‘our agent’ atti- 
tude doesn’t tie up with the personal 
calls of your agents. He talks ‘my com- 
pany’ if the occasion arises. 

“There is a noticeable practice of com- 
panies printing their names in inch type 
in all advertising material «they fur- 
nish to their agents. Somewhere in small 
type, you can find by hunting the name 
and address of ‘our agent.’ It seems to 
me that this is the cow’s tail swinging 
its body. Of course, it reflects the ‘our 
agent’ viewpoint. With life insurance, 
where the majority of all agents repre- 
sent but one company, this may be the 
thing, because in many sales, the com- 
pany is the deciding factor. But in the 
sale of fire or casualty insurance [| don’t 
believe it is right. The average buyer 


of a fire or casualty policy never knows 
the name of the company it will be 
written in until the policy is delivered. 
If this is true, the name and standing 
of the company isn’t the deciding factor 
in the sale. In other words, the agent 
sells the contract and not the company. 
If this is true why should the company 
take ‘the front row seat on all advertis- 
ing material distributed by the agent? 


“Your answer perhaps is that it nec- 


essary for you to advertise your com- 
pany. You should, in fact you have to, 
but still there are hundreds of agents 


who won't use this type of advertising 
material—just because the company’s 
name overshadows theirs. I don’t be- 
lieve that there is’ any question of the 
value of companies to agencies. But 
still, the agent first sells the policy con- 


tract. Perhaps his very standing gets 
the business. 
Letter Heads 
“Why not let the letter heads you 


supply your agents feature the agent? 
1 don’t believe the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. Long runs could be made as 
now, of letterheads with company name 
where the agency name is usually found. 


Then a standard three of four line 
agency head could be worked out that 
would take the place of the company 
name. The composition cost would be 


a little more, not much, and the press 
run for imprinting would be the same. 
Such a letterhead going into the agency 
1 just told of would be used for letter 
heads and not scratch pads. The addi- 
tional composition cost of setting the 
agency card would be more than off-set 
by the publicity the company would re- 
ceive from that agency using the letter 
head. The company which supplies 
such letter heads will take a great step 
in popularizing itself with its agency 
force, even though thousands of its 
agents are perfectly happy with the 
present type of letter head supplied 
them.” 


CONNECTICUT INSURANCE DAY 





Will Be Observed November 18; H. P. 
Dunham, J. L. Case, D. G. North 
and Others Making Program 





Connecticut Insurance Day this year 
will be observed on Wednesday, No- 
vember 18, at Hartford. There will be 
general meetings of insurance men in the 
Travelers auditorium, a luncheon at noon 
and a banquet in the evening at the 
Hotel Bond. Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham is chairman ex- 
officio of the general committee, with 
James L. Case of Norwich, active gen- 
eral chairman. Donald G. North, of 
New Haven, is secretary of the commit- 
tee. Thomas D. Faulkner, is chairman 
of the fire agents’ section; Winslow 
Russell, of the life companies’ section; 
George E. Hunt of the life agents’ sec- 
tion and Walden Howe of the field- 
men’s section. 


John B. Nolan to Manage 
National Liberty Office 


John B. Nolan has been appointed 
manager of the downtown brokerage and 
service office in New York City of the 
National Liberty, effective November 1. 
For twenty years he was with H. Mos: 
enthal & Son, Inc., as manager and di 
rector and held various positions with 


Hall & Henshaw, Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., and the Commercial Union. He 
is leaving the Ebenstein Company to 


go with the National Liberty. Mr. Nolan 
will have the facilities of the National 
Liberty, Baltimore-American of New 
York, and the People’s National of Phil- 
adelphia behind his service. 


Currituck Realty Co., Inc., Larchmont, 
insurance and realty has been chartered 
at Albany with $20,000 capital by G. E. 
Hancock, Sr., and Jr., and T. B. Sutton 
all of Larchmont. 








ESTABLISHED 
1836 





A. G. MARTIN, Manager. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


THE NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


Assets, $8,960,540.39. 


Liabilities, $6,389,962.96 


Surplus in U. S., $2,570,577.43 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mar. 


Fire Prevention means taking every precaution against fire. 


Fire Protection suggests securing adequate insurance in a reliable company. 


ENTERED U. S. 
1854 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND 
AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 


Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 





J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent. 


Wa. H. McGee & Co.. Inc., Marine Underwriters, U. S. A.. 11 So. WittiaAm Street, New York 
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of Paris, France 
PREUS TO JOIN ALEXANDER " 


Piet vente at Mitanninine: in URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY |} ¥ 


further expand and refine : = 


Become a Chicago Insurance Man a suc 
After January 1. of Paris, France | in 

J. A. O. Preus, one of the most at : alr 
tractive personalities the insurance busi in 
ness has ever seen, his contact with in- EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY Ltd aa 
surance having been as Commissione1 9 ° , sar 
of Minnesota, will go into insurance of London England 1& cot 
after January 1. “ hig 
Mr. Preus recently retired as Governor anc 


ai Minnesota a ew Jin We FRED S. JAMES & CO. ay ie 
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president. The Alexander office is one UNITED STATES MANAGERS clu 

of the most important in the country. ‘ Jay 

| ee 123 William Street - 
EXCELSIOR STOCK MOVE New York, N. Y. 

Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse, f 
N. Y., will decrease its shares from 100,- or - ; 4 
000 to 50,000 in order to provide a capital Underwriting Service Throughout The United States che 
of $250,000 and a surplus of like amount, nor 
the companies operating in New York, De 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. ady 

TO INCREASE CAPITAL Pic 

Phe directors of the Pacific Fire have ing. 

ted to declare a stock dividend of G WESTERN DEPARTMENT oO PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT lar 
150%. This will increase the capital of 175 West Jackson Boulevard , Chicago. 108-110 Sansome Street, San Francisco“ inc 








mpanv from $400,000 to $1,000,000, 
net surplus of at least $1,000,000. 
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Crop Insurance as 
Seen By Investigator 


HAS TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS 


The Hartford Writing Some on Certain 
Kinds of Fruits and Vegetables; 
‘ Automobile Co. Covers Peach 
Growers 





In a recent issue of “The Annals” ot 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science the subject of crop insur 
ance was discussed in considerable de 
tail by G. Wright Hoffman, instructor 
in insurance, University of Pennsyl 
vania. 

The article began with a discussion 
of the farmer and his risks. There fol 
lowed an analysis of crop insurance, 
beginning with 1899, when the Realty 
Revenue Guaranty Company of Minne 
apolis issued its optional sale contract. 
That particular experiment did not go 
well. : 

Considerable space is given to the 
proposition of the Hartford Fire In 
surance Company underwriting the 
hazards involved in growing crops which 
was begun in 1920. Toward this the 
company has made a practical test of 
the two distinct types of broad crop 
covers, neither of which has been par 
ticularly successtul, according to Pro 
fessor Hoffman. 

At the present 
placing a limited 
surance on certain 
vegetables. 

As to the 1920 experiment of the Hart 
ford Fire, President Bissell stated in 
Washington that the experiment had 
cost the company $1,700,000. The Hart 
ford assumed a total liability of $14, 
000,000, distributed with $5,000,000 on 
the Pacific Coast, $4,000,000 in the South, 
$4,000,000 in the central belt and a small 
amount in the eastern The pre 
miums received amounted to $800,000 
and sustained $2,500,000. The 
main reason for this loss was due to the 
large declines in prices. 

In 1921 the company changed its con 
tract radically. Its provisions, outlining 
the limits of liability of the company 
in case of loss, were summarized by Mr. 
Hoffman as follows: 

(1). The amount .of insurance was 
determined by multiplying the average 
number of bushels of grain grown on 
the land during the past five years by 
an average price per bushel. Thus in 
one policy issued, the average yield was 
12 bushels per acre times 55 acres, or 
600 bushels times 66 2/3 cents per bushel, 
which equaled $440 of insurance. <A 


time the Hartford is 
amount Of crop in- 


kinds of fruit and 


states. 


losses, 


Engineering Foundation to 
Give Earthquake Course Here 


_The Engineering Economics Founda- 
tion is to give a course of study in New 
York City on the earthquake hazard, 
such as the Foundation is already giving 
in Boston. Several fire companies have 
already agreed to enroll representatives 
in the course at the cost of $100 for each 
student for half a year, it being neces- 
Sary to get fifty students before the 
course can be given. The cost is so 
high because records, classroom material 
and professors must be transported here 
from Boston. Twenty-two insurance 
men are taking the Boston course in- 


cluding Commissioner Wesley Monk, 
James H. Carney, J. J. Cornish and 
others, ; 


WANAMAKER RATES RAISED 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has issued revised rates on the 
northern building of the Wanamaker 
Department Store. The new rates are 


advanced about 100%, due to the in- 
creased fire hazards of the Wanamaker 
Pictorial Pageant, located in this build- 
ing. The nature of the exhibit, with a 
large electrical equipment, led to the 
Increase in hazard. 


conservative figure was used for both 
the average yield and the average price. 

(2). In case of total destruction of 
the crop before harvest, the limit of 


liability of the company was not more 
than 75 per cent of the cost of crop 
operations up to that time, nor more 


than 75 cent of the amount of in- 
surance. 


(3). In 


per 


of partial destruction of 
the crop, the company could 
between two methods of 
first, they could pay the difference be 
tween the market value of the crop 
harvested and the amount of insurance ; 
or second, they could elect to either re 
place in bushels of grain the amount 
which by the actual yield fell below the 
yield as stated in the policy or they 
could pay the market value of this dif- 
ference. In exercising this second option, 
the company was liable also for damage 
to the quality of the grain, and must 
either replace grain of inferior quality 
with grain of average quality or pay 
that proportion of the remaining insur- 
ance (after provision has been made for 
deficiency im quantity) which — the 
damage bears to the crop harvested. 
Mr. Hofiman also tells of a crop cover 
contract placed by the Peach 
Growers’ [xchange Automo 
bile Insurance Hartford. 


case 
choose 
settlement ; 


Georgia 
with the 
Company of 


standard 
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BIRMINGHAM FIRE STARTS 
H. G. Seibels, Well Known Alabama 
Local Agent, Heads New Company 
Capitalized at $250,000 
The Birmingham Fire of Birmingham, 
\la., will begin underwriting on Novem 
ber 2 with $100,000 paid in capital and 
$150,000 subscribed surplus, and with H. 
G. Seibels president. The company will 
engage in general fire, tornado and 
automobile lines. All of the officers are 


\labama men and in addition to Mr. 
Seibels include Oscar Wells, president 
of the First National Bank of Birming 


ham, vice-president; Robert Jemison, Jr., 
vice-president; R. M. Hobbie, president 
of the Hobbie Grocery Company, Mont- 
gomer, vice president; D. B. Bestor, Lig 
president of the First National Bank of 
Mobile, vice-president; T. Kk. Byrne, 
secretary of the Jemison-Seibels Insur- 


ance Agency, secretary, and Charles 
Van W. Cornell, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Southeastern Under 
writers’ Ass'n, and now assistant sec 


retary of the Jemison-Seibles Insurance 
\gency, treasurer. 


t 


Phey charge at a rate of 5%. Consider 
able of the insurance has been written 
as a basis for credit advances by banks. 
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H. L. LANG CO. APPOINTED 
The Henry W. 
Philadelphia 
for the 


Lang Company of 
has been appointed agent 
Massachusetts & Marine 
and the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania for metropolitan 
Philadelphia, and the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Company for subur 
ban Philadelphia, and the Glove & Rut- 
gers and Pennsylvania Fire for New 
Jersey. George F. Dillon, formerly with 
the Pennsylvania Fire, is manager of 
the fire insurance department of the 
Lang Company. 


Fire 
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Hartford Fire Gets 
Holcombe Cup for Year 
METROPOLITAN HONOR MENTION 


Presented to John W. Longnecker by 
C. King Woodbridge at Joint Ad- 


vertising Meeting in Boston 


\ isibly 
had been 
John W 
ager of the Hartford Fire, was present 
ed with the Holcombe Trophy at the 
Twentieth Century Club, this 
week, for the conspicuous and outstand 
ing advertising achievement of the Hart 
ford during the past year. The presen 
tation Was made by C. King Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World, at a joint lunch 
eon attended by the Insuratice Adver 
tising Conference, the Advertising Club 
of Boston and the Advertising Women’s 
Club. This was President Woodbridge’s 
first visit to Boston since becoming the 
head of the A. A. C. and the clubhouse 
was taxed to its capacity to take care 
of the crowd. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Long 
hecker said: “It is rather hard to func 
thon in as iany different rdads ds fall to 
the lot of advertising mén. I ean’t say 
that I'm surprised to win the tropliy 
because advertising men work hard with 
a definite goal in mind. Nevertheless, 
1 admit that there is something in the 
realization that one’s hopes have been 
attained and that an ambition has been 
realized. I am glad to do something to 
earn a place for advertising in New Eng- 
land and hope that the Holcombe 
Trophy may long remain in Hartford 
where it originated.” The Metropolitan 
Life, which won the cup last year, was 
viven honorable mention. 

Governor Fuller Is 


honor which 


the 


atfected by the 


conferred upon company, 


Longnecker, advertising man 


? 
»OSTONn, 


Honor Guest 


Governor Alvin T. Fuller of Massa 
thusetts, who in business life is asso 
ciated with the Packard Motor Car 
Conipany, was introduced as the first 


speaker by William F. Rogers, 


presi 
dent of the Boston Advertising Club. 
Governor Fuller praised the advertis 


ing men and woinen as doing a great 


work for the business of the country. 
He said that other business men had 
asked him what he thought was the 


best time to advertise and that he had 
told them: “When you have something 
to say.” 

The governor then suggested that this 
might be a good slogan for politicians, 
as well as business men. He recalled 
that a few years ago competitors in busi- 
ness would not sit down to luncheon to- 
gether and that times have changed for 
the better in this respect. Advertising, 
he said, stimulates large production and 
lower prices, as a result, to the con- 
sumer. To insurance people, it is inter- 
esting that Governor Fuller took out a 
$500,000 policy several weeks ago for the 
protection of his business interests. 

“Get the Spirit of Giving,” Urges 


Woodbridge 
“What we need in business today,” 
said President Woodbridge in his ad- 
dress, “is more of the spirit of what 
do I give than what do I get.” He then 


told of the good work that the A. A. C. 
and allied organizations have done in 
curbing fake advertising; spoke of the 
great work that is being accomplished 
through advertising clubs making com- 
prehensive studies of industries and of 
the good results coming from the many 
educational classes. ; 
Other speakers on the program were 
Edward <A. Collins, president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, and 
Leon A. Soper, sales promotion manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual, a pioneer in the 
Conference. 
R. J. Kastner, who has been in charge 
of the Southern department of the home 
otfice of the Svea and the Hudson, has 
turned to the Central Fire Agency, 
, aS superintendent of agents. 


OUTSTANDING AD EXHIBITS 


Boston Advertising Club Gives Opinion 
On the Most Effective Displays at 
The Conference 

The advertising exhibits, attractively 


arraiged i the John Hancock Life 
\uditorium at the Boston advertising 
cynference this week, aroused a good 
deal of favorable comment. <As_ the 
meetings drew near to a close it was 
learned that a committee from the Bos 


ton Advertising Club had decided upon 
the following as the most outstanding : 
Posters American of Newark; Prudential ; 


Standard Aceident 

Whidow Display: Moore & Summers, general 
agent of the New Kngland Mutual in Boston. 

Trade Paper Advertising Provident Mutual; 
Commercial Union; Standard Accident. 

House Organs: Fidelity & Deposit; American 
Mutual Liability; Boston Insurance Company ; 
Maryland Casualty; Great Northern Life. 

Blotters: Commercial Union; Atlantic Life; 
Connecticut General, 

Lantern Slides: World Fire & Marine. 

Sales Booklets Prudential; Great Northern 


Automobile 
Boston Insurance Company 

Selling Helps for Agents: Commercial 
Standard Accident; Springfield F. & 
Sales Letters: Boston Insuranee Company ; 
ireat’ West Life; Maryland Casualty; Standard 
Accident; Provident Mutual; Connecticut Gen 
ral; Atlantic Life; Great Northern = Life; 
Southern States Life; Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insuranee Maryland Casualty ; 


Union 


MORROW’S BARBER STORY 


Ralph Morrow, manager of “Rough 
Nutés” told the ad men at Boston this 
story about a batber iti a small town 


who is also an insurance agent. Getting 
a shave one day and having time to kill, 
he asked his friend, “What do you think 


of the advertising the company sends 
your To which the barber-agent  re- 
plied = quickly, “Gosh, my company 


doesn't have any advertising manager; 
if it did I wouldn't be barbering.” 


MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Michael J. Zaengle, who has been 
chief examiner for the Eastern states 
of the Hudson, has been elected assist- 


allt secretary of the company. 


North America’s 
Philadelphia Changes 


J. A. FORRESTEL LOCAL SEC’Y 


Company Moves to New Home Office 
Building on Nov. 10; Old Office to 
House Some Dep’ts 


Several changes have been made by 
Insurance Company of North America 
fleet of companies with relation to the 
Philadelphia city and suburban depart- 
ments in connection with the moving of 
the North America to its new home of- 
fice building at Sixteenth Street and the 
Parkway, Philadelphia, about Novem- 
ber 10. John A. Forrestel, for three 
years local manager of the Alliance, has 
been appointed local secretary of the 
North America, Alliance, Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine, and the National Secur- 
ity. He will have direct supervision of all 
Philadelphia and suburban territory for 
the entire fleet. His department will 
remain at the old home office building 
at Third and Walnut Streets. 

The separate branch establishment of 
the Alliance will be retained as at pres- 
ent, on the ground floor of 420 Walnut 
Street. Upon its removal uptown, the 
North America will continue its fire, 
marine, inland marine, automobile and 
brokerage departments at the fortier 
home office location. 

William: Embery, the veteran local 
manager of the North America will move 
to the new home office building, as will 
Percy K. Tompkins, manager of the 
suburban department. 

Walter S. Pelham, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Embery, will become city man- 
ager for the North America at the 
downtown office. Raymond A. Heins, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Forres- 
tel, in the local management of the 
Alliance, will become local manager for 
the company. Victor De Lacova, for sev- 
eral years suburban special agent of 
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en, 


the Alliance, will be made manager oj 
the suburban department of the com. 
pany. 

Leroy Curry will be manager of the 
downtown automobile department. He 
has been assistant to Fred C. Clement, 
who has been appointed manager of 
the city and suburban automobile de- 
partments of the North America and 
who will be located at the new home 
office. G. Abbott Hunt, Jr., for some 
years special agent in the marine de- 
partment of the North America, will be 
marine manager of the downtown 
office. Harold K. Robinson will con- 
tinue manager of the city and suburban 
departments of the Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine at the uptown office of that 
company at 1711 Chestnut Street. Lewis 
J. McCoy, manager of the brokerage 
department, will continue in that ca- 
pacity, and the chief brokerage and 
service office, will be retained at Third 
and Walnut Streets as heretofore. 





TWO NEW SPECIALS 





Martin Pheffler and Edward P. Greiner 
With Corroon Fleet; Their Territo- 
ries and Companies 


Martin Pheffler has been appointed 
state agent of the New York Fire for 
Pennsylvania with headquarters at Har- 
risburg and special agent in Western 
Pennsylvania for the American [Equitable 
and Metropolitan Underwriters. He will 
also act as state agent for the Hampton 
Roads in Pennsylvania. 

edward P. Greiner has been appointed 
state agent in Ohio, headquarters Cleve: 


dand, of the American Equitable, New 


York Fire and Metropolitam Underwrit- 
ere 


NEWARK DINNER 


The first annual dinner of the newly 
organized Newark Board of Fire Under- 
writers was held Thursday evening. The 
Entertainment Committee. consisted of 
Harold A. Sonn, Chairman; William P. 
Berry and Bernard J. Daly. The present 
membership of the Board consists of 
thirty-three agencies writing fire insur- 
ance in Newark territory. 


Miller Brothers 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Paper-weights are found on_ ever) 
manufacturer’s office desk. Why not 
have the insurance company’s name 0 
this useful article? 

“Fire sigtis should be part of ever) 
manufacturer’s safety equipment. 

“Leather policy wallet with indivit- 
ual’s name imprinted on the outside is 4 
most acceptable gift by any president 
or general manager. 

“Attractive insurance posters are eX 
cellent advertising if they are hung close 
to the time clock in the factory. 

“Many insurance companies _ have 
service bureaus in Washington, D. ©, 
equipped to serve the manufacturer on 
any important subject. A clever little 
folder acquainting the manufacturer 
with this service often results in the lo- 
cal agent cashing in on the entire line 
of insurance because of service rendered 
through such a bureau. We have ™ 
mind a manufacturer in Racine who had 
trouble in getting passports for a trp 
to Europe; through our companys 
Washington Service Bureau we got him 
these passports within a few days. The 
results were two large accident policies 
for the trip, Tourist Baggage insurance 
and ultimately the entire line of isut 
ance for the plant as well as the pet 
sonal insurance of the manufacturer 
which included a life insurance polic} 


for $50,000.” 





Judge McClure of the Shawnee Count 
Circuit Court, Kansas, has sustained the 
referee in the Kansas rate case whit 
upheld the position of the companies: 
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K. H. Bair Favors Ban 
On Credit Extensions 


LIKEWISE ONE RATING BODY 


President of Pennsylvania Ass’n_ of 
Local Agents Takes up State Prob- 
lems at Harrisburg 
Bair of the 


President Kenneth H. 


Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents launched directly into a discus- 
sion of local problems facing agents in 
Pennsylvania in his address yesterday 
at the annual convention of the associa- 
tion at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg. Mr. Bair’s talk opened the con- 
vention in the morning and after re- 
viewing the Milwaukee Declaration, the 
Chrysler-Palmetto plan, and fire preven- 
tion efforts of the National Association, 
he turned his guns on the immediate dif- 
ficulties of Pennsylvania local agents. 
Some of the subjects he introduced for 
discussion were agency qualifications, ex- 
tended credit on policies, the plan for 
one rating body in Pennsylvania, auto 
clubs in imsurance, association dues and 
membership and other matters. Fol- 
lowing is Mr. Bair’s address in part: 
“On Friday morning at ten-fifteen A. 
M., the new Charter and By-Laws of the 
Association, as drawn up by your offi- 
will be presented to you for ap- 
proval. You perhaps will recall that at 
the 1924 convention it was decided that 
this Association should be incorporated. 
The Charter has been obtained and inase- 
much as By-Laws had to be filed, the 
same were drawn up and will be present 
ed for your approval with discussion 
permitted on each. 
“In addition to these 
tional there are 
applying to state work only which, if 
they have not already come up, certain- 
ly will do so within the eoming year. 
I am, therefore, calling them to your 
attention in order that the incoming of- 
will have your cooperation in 
working out these subjects as they come 
up. One of the most widely discussed 
subjects to the interest of the insurance 
agents of this state is an agency qualifi- 
cation law. This question was probably 
discussed more by delegates at Kansas 
City than any other. 
“Pennsylvania is 


cers, 


matters of na- 


scope, several matters 


ficers 


extremely fortunate 


in having the Advisory Board System 
which was introduced by the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, largely 


through the efforts of our former In 
surance Commissioner, Hon. Thomas 
Donaldson. The system is, as far as | 
can determine, very satisfactory inso 
lar as it goes, but I believe, and it 
seemed to be the thought of numerous 
leading agents, that the system should 
go farther and be incorporated in the 
statutes of this Commonwealth. This 
would certainly give the Insurance Com- 
missioner even more authority in 


reg- 
lating the appointment of agents 


and 


in upholding the action of the different 
Advisory Boards than he now has. 
Against Extended Credit 

“Probably of as great importance as 
an agency qualification law is what is 
known generally as the problem of ex- 
tended credit. Several states have sta- 
tutes on their books which void an in- 
surance policy if not paid for within six- 
ty days. Recently the Superintendent 
of Insurance of our neighbor state, West 
Virginia, has, under the authority cloaked 
in him, ruled that any policy of insur- 
ance not paid for within forty-five days, 
I believe, must be cancelled. The thought 
of many is that this is purely a protection 
to the insurance agent; such is not the 
case. It is made primarily for the pro- 
tection of the insurance buyer.  Delin- 
quent and bad accounts, as is true in any 
business, are a considerable expense to 
the insurance companies. 

“As you all know and as the general 
public knows, the expense of insurance 
companies are considered in arriving at 
rates the same as losses. It is, there- 
fore, extremely unfair that the assured 
who pays his premium promptly is pen- 
alized in his rate by those who, by delay- 
ing payment of premium, cause an addi- 
tional expense to be charged. I, there- 
fore, feel that if this association would 
sponsor and have such a law placed 
upon our statutes, that they would be 
rendering a large service to the gen- 
eral public as well as to themselves. 

“This afternoon, A. B. White, Jr., 
past president of the West Virginia As- 
sociation, is going to speak to us on 
the subject of the tweny per cent flat 
commission and Agency Limitation. As 
all of you know, who read your Amer- 
can Agency Bulletin or other insurance 
papers, West Virginia during the past 
year has been put on this basis. <A 
large part of the credit, therefore, is 
due Mr. White and in consideration 
thereof Mr. White was awarded the 
Woodworth Memorial as a badge of 
honor to the local agent adjudged to 
have made the greatest individual ac 
complishment during the year. This 


same thing has been adopted by the 
Southeastern Department, which — in- 
cludes some eight or ten states. [ un- 


derstand that it is being adopted by the 


state of Alabama. [ am not going into 
this matter any further but will leave 
it for your consideration after hearing 
Mr. White’s address. [ will say, how- 
ever, that it is a subject which will, in 
all probability, be brought up in this 
state within a very short time. There 
certainly can be no question but that 


the limitation of agencies would not 


only materially benefit the agents, but 
would also certainly benefit the com 
panies from an underwriting stand 
point. 


Favors One Rating Body 


“Finally comes the 


recently has been raised, which is one 
rate body in Pennsylvania. Within the 
last two weeks [ read an article in the 


New York Journal of Commerce, fore 


question that only 


casting the “One Rate Body” in this 
state. As you all know, there are now 
four different rating organizations in 


Pennsylvania. Different schedules are 
used by these rating organizations and 
in many instances two similar properties 
within a very short distance of each 
other will have a rate variance of from 
twenty to forty per cent, due to the 
fact that they come under the jurisdic- 


tion of different rating organizations. 
The Journal of Commerce states that 
their information comes from a source 


of established accuracy. 

“At the last session of the Legisla 
ture, a bill was introduced by State Sen- 
ator Buekman of Bucks County, which 
provided for all rating bureaus of the 
state to be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission. This 
bill passed the Senate, but was defeat 
ed in the House. In all probability, a 
similar bill will be introduced in_ the 
Legislature in 1927. | believe that if 


a single rating body were formed and 
established in this «state, it would fore 
stall any such action as was contem- 


reasonable 
stabilizing 
rating 


plated in this bill. It is a 
request and in addition to 
rates would certainly decrease the 
expenses of the company. 

“The foregoing subjects are matters 
which [ consider of extreme importance 
to the agents of Pennsylvania and I 
bring them to your attention for your 
disposal. 

“Ll feel that I should give you a re 
port on a matter which was taken up 
at the last convention, namely, the prop 
osition of the Pennsylvania Automotive 
Association to write automobile insur 
ance through their members. You will 


recall that this was referred to a spe 
cial committee with authority to see 
the matter through to the end. This 
committee consisted of J. W. Henry, 
H. EF. McKelvey and myself. The 


proposition was taken up with the Insur 
ance Commissioner through our = attor 
ney, J. KE. B. Cunningham of Harris 
burg and the Insurance Commissioner 
notified the Pennsylvania Automotive 
Association as well as the Mutual In 
surance Companies which intended to 
write this business, that while it was 
legal for representatives of domestic fire 
insurance companies of Pennsylvania to 
write business without a license, it was 


absolutely illegal to write any casualty 
business whatsoever without a_ license. 
I am pleased to say that this action 


immediately stopped the activities of this 
organization automobile in 
suranee was concerned. 


msolar as 


Would Advance Convention Date 


“LT wish to recommend to this conven 
tion for consideration the changing of 
the time of the annual meeting. My 
reasons are as follows: One of the high 
points of the National Association Con 
vention is a joint meeting of all State 
Association presidents and secretaries, 
followed by separate meetings of the 
presidents and secretaries. meet 
ings are primarly for with 


1 hese 
discussing 





the officers not only what has gone on 


in the past, but plans for the future. 
In the case of our own Association, | 
attended these meetings and felt that 


but how 
have your 


I benefited very much thereby, 
much better it would be to 
incoming president, who has the whole 
year before him, get this information 
and enthusiasm rather than the one 
who is to retire from office. I discussed 
this matter with a number of National 
Association officers and they were unan- 
imous in feeling that the man in at- 
tendance should be the one who is go- 
ing to direct the various State Associ- 
ations for the ensuing year. I trust you 
will, therefore, see fit to set the time of 
your annual meeting at least two weeks 
in advance of the National meeting.” 
RED CROSS ‘COMMITTEE 
A committee of insurance’ brokers 
consisting of Messrs: Reuben E. Kipp, 
Chairman; Malcolm B. Dutcher, Howard 


R. Hastings, Frederick S. Little, Frank 
A. Mannen, Arthur M. Murray, W. 
Douglas Owens, P. T. Stillman, Lyman 
". Thayer, L. A. Wallace and Berthold 


M. Harris, has been formed to 
subscriptions from all of the 


secure 
Insurance 


brokers of New York City for the An- 
nual Red Cross Roll Call. The Red 
Cross is emphasizing the special need 
for subscriptions and a larger mem- 


bership this year as the demands for 
Red Cross service among ex-service men 
is multiplying. There has been an aston- 
ishing increase in tuberculosis and men- 
tal disability among ex-soldiers during 
the present year greatly adding to the 
demands of the Relief Department of 
the Red Cross. In addition to making 
the firm subscription the brokers are 
also asked to appoint member of 
their office staff to act as house-captain 
to secure the individual $1.00 member- 
ships. Subscriptions may be sent to any 
member of the committee or to its Sec- 


some 


retary, Berthold M. Harris, Room 1720, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City, Tele- 
phone—John 5273. 


FRAZER HOOD WRITES BOOK 


Frazer Hood, professor of psychology 
in Davidson College is the author of a 
new book, “Everyman’s Insurance—A 


which 
New 


interesting 


Necessity for Home Protection,” 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
York. The first chapter is 
and will be discussed more in detail in 
a subsequent issue. But there is one 
paragraph in the introduction which will 
be printed immediately because of its 


novelty: “My thanks are due to my wife, 
without whose encouragement and suc 
cessful efforts at preventing interrup 
tions, this book could hardly have been 


finished.” 


WIFE OF SPECIAL DIES 


Mrs. Anne Elizabeth Lloyd, wife of 
Carl T. Lloyd, special agent of the Na- 
tional Liberty in Virginia, died at a 


follow- 
which 


October 25 
sinus trouble 


Richmond hospital 
ing an operation for 


she underwent three 


days previously. 
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MARIN & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 








Compulsory Covers 
For Sea Travelers 


DISCUSSED AT GENOA MEET 


Comite Maritime International Approves 
in Principle Convention to Insure 
Shipowners 
Some tv were represented 


enty nations 


by delegates at Fifteenth Conterence ol 
the Comite Maritime International, which 
held at 
Professor Berlinghieri, 
Italian Maritime Law 
Phe British delegation wa 


Leshe a. 


leading: representative 


was recently Genoa under the 
pre sidency ol 

president of the 
Association 
headed by Sir 
and consisted of 


of all the 


Scott, K.¢ 
important commercial and 


shipping organizations of Great Britain 


Four draft conventions came up tor con 
sideration and a good deal of useful work 
these—the 


was accomplished Two of 


first and last—are of interest to marine 
underwriters 

The first convention to engage the at 
tention of the Conference was that which 
relates to the compulsory insurance ol 


This 


before the 


ppissengers subject, which had 


Committee at 
the Gothenburg 1923, is 
one of considerable interest to the gen 
eral traveling public. The idea of com 
pulsorily insuring all passengers had its 
inception in the fact that, for some time 
past, many Continental nations have been 
considering the desirability of introduc 
ng legislation for the compulsory in 
surance of emigrants, and 
vears ago Switzerland passed a law to 
this effect. It is essentially a question 
upon which uniformity of law in difter- 
ent countries 1s of paramount mmportance 
and much useful work has already 
done on the draft convention 


What Shipowner Would Do 


Broadly speaking, under the conven 
tion, the shipowner is compelled to insure 
every passenger he carries, for a detinite 
sum, ageunst loss of life or personal in 


already been 


Conference im 


some two 


been 


jury The shipowner may either take 
the risk himself or reinsure it with an 
approved insurance — society in) ex 


change for the policy the passenger, 
under the convention, will give up his 
right of action, if any, against the ship 
owner and on proof of the occurrence 
of an accident causing death or personal 


injury while on board ship will simply 
claim under his policy tor the sum in- 
sured Having paid the  passenger’s 


claim, the shipowner will be subrogated 
to the latter’s rights, and can claim 
against any third party responsible for 
the accident in question, up to the 


amount which he has paid to the pas 


senger, 
In principle the draft convention was 
approved by the Conference. It was ac 


ceptable to the shipowners, who, al 
though they recognized that it imposed 
upon them a new burden, hoped that its 
provisions would free them from a mass 
of expensive and unsatisfactory litiga 
tion. The position of the passenger, and 
particularly of the emigrant, who is 
rarely, if ever, in a position to take legal 
action, is also materially improved. 

The clauses of the draft convention 
gave rise to considerable discussion, and 
there was some divergence of opinion 
among the delegates as to whether the 
passenger’s right to sue a third party, 
e.g., a colliding ship, in respect of any 
damage suffered over and above the sum 
in respect of which the compulsory in- 
surance should be effected, were referred 
to the Permanent Bureau for further 
consideration. 


Phe last matter to be considered by the 
Conference draft Code of Af- 
ireightment. The immense and 
«omplexity of any code which shall cover 
the business relationship of shipper and 
hipowner has militated against progress 


was the 


scope 


with any uggested code of affreight- 
ment as such. The British attitude to 
wards the code was clearly explained to 


the Conference by H. M. Cleminson, of 
the Chamber of Shipping. He made it 


clear that Britain was anxious that the 
matter should continue to receive the 
attention of the Permanent Bureau, at 
the same time pointing out that ship 
ping and commercial interests in’ Brit 
ain were opposed to the detailed discus 


ion of the code while such a_ large 


volume of work on imternational conven 
tions remained on hand and unfinished 

\ pvreat deal of the ground covered 
by the suggested code was embodied in 


the Hague Rules, and he ventured to re 


mind the Conference that so far Eng- 
land was the only European nation 
which had given legislative effect to 
their provision In his view the busi 
ness-hke method of procedure was to 


deal with each branch of the 
it arose, and when a sufficient measure 
of untiormity had been attained in the 
different branches, it would then be time 
to proceed to the 


code as 


formulation of a gen 
eral cover the whole matter. 
\ites further discussion it was 
resolved that the Committee should con 
tinue to study the matter, and the Per- 
manent Bureau was charged with the 
duty of communicating with the differ 
ent national associations and collecting 
further information on the subject. 


code to 


SOC 


N. Y. DEPARTMENT COMPLAINT 


Proceedings Against Atlas Automobile 
Owners’ Association; Echo of 
Lloyd’s Insurers Trouble 
Li val 


\utomobile Owners’ 


proceedings against the Atlas 
\ssociation to pre 
vent the issuance of policies in affiliation 
with Lloyds’ Insurers, 


a Chicago organ 
iZation not 


admitted in this State, will 
be resumed this week, when a complaint 
alleging violation of Section 50 of the 
Insurance Law will be moved before 
Magistrate Vitale by the State Insurance 
Department 


Phe action of the department, it was 
explained by Terence F. Cunneen, third 
deputy - superintendent, follows com 
plaints submitted regarding the method 
of soliciting membership to the associa 
tion, which is said to include illegal 
representation of automobile coverage 
with which is combined services provid 
ing towing and repairs incidental to pol 
issued by the Lloyds concern, an 
organization, having no connection with 
London Lloyd's 


ies 








Phone: 








Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 


59-61 Maiden Lane | 
John 1363 | 














LLOYDS COMMENCES SUIT 


Right of Non-Admitted Insuror to Sue 
Under New York Laws Will Be 
Tested 
Phrough a suit now in supreme court 
in Buffalo the right of 
New 


Lloyds 


Lloyds to sue 
under the laws of York state will 
The association 1s 
bringing suit against a Buffalo hotel and 
transfer 


be tested. 


company claiming negligence 


which resulted seven ago in the 
jewelry on which 
a $20,000 claim. 

The defense is a denial of negligence 


and the contention that 


years 
loss of a trunk of 


Lloyds had to pay 


the suit should 
be quashed because Lloyds, being barred 
from doing business in New York state, 
can not bring suit: 

The suit is brought by eighty-three 
individuals who form the Lloyds asso- 
ciation that took on this particular 
risk. The insurance was secured by the 
Kraus Company of Newark, N. J., and 
the trunk was in the possession of A. 
C, Goodman, a traveling salesman, when 
it was lost while being taken from the 
Hotel Statler to the railroad station by 
the Van Dyke Transfer Co. 


RECEIVER REPORTS 

Charles W. Krueger, receiver for the 
Home Insurance & Investment Co., 
Denver, an adjunct of the Home Savings 
& Trust Co.-Globe National Bank, the 
merged bank closing its doors, has made 
his initial report to the Federal court. 
The report is merely an outline, the 
receiver declining to make any  state- 
ment as to losses, but added: 

“T expect to make a report as early as 
possible to the federal court showing 
in detail the status of the company’s 
accounts, but this report will be pre- 
ceded by much investigation of secu- 
rities checking of investments and col- 
lecting of all possible data on records 
as shown on the books. The probable 
loss to investors and insurance com- 
panies is yet problematical. No estimate 
can be made and nothing can be an- 
nounced until it has been submitted to 
the court.” 














APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 























WINS DEPOSIT BOX CASE 


Action Based on Allegation That Bank 
Did Not Exercise Due Care in 
Protecting Valuables 
Under a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirming th 
judgment of the District Court at Har 
Va, the bank of Grottoes 
Grottoes, Va., is liable for loss sustaine 
by Hamet 


risonburg, 


Brown, renter of a safe de 
posit box which was looted of valuables 
when burglars entered the bank in June, 
1921, and 


Brown 


blew the door of the vault 


estimated his loss at $3,072.28) 


Judgment for this amount was entered 
in his favor. 

His suit for recovery “was based upoi 
the allegation that the bank did not ex 
ercise due care in protecting his yalu 
ables. He was under the impression, hi 
averred, that the safe deposit boxes wer 
insured when he rentd a box in 1919 
This impression was gained from a sig 
over the bank door reading. 
against burglary with the Maryland 
Casualty Company.” It developed. that 
the safe deposit boxes were not includ- 
ed in the insurance cover, and it. was 
held by the trial court that the sign 
did not necessarily mean that the boxes 
were insured. 


“Tnsured 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE MEETS 

When S. Y. Tupper, manager of the 
Southern department of the Queen, was 
last week re-elected president of the 
Southern Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference at the annual mecting at Atlanta 
he declared that automobile underwriters 
must be ready to meet the needs of thi 
automobile industry especially in the wa 
of supplying such forms as are demanded 
by the ever changing methods of market 
ing cars. He also said that an effort 
should be made to provide flexibility o! 
rules and to take proper steps to avoid 
long delays in promulgation and_ rating 
of such forms. 

The Conference ratified the 
mendation of the executive committe 
for the adoption of the no amount policy. 


recon 


TO DISCUSS PUBLICITY 
The Automobile Underwriters Club o! 
New York will hold its next meeting on 
November 24 when the subject for dis- 
cussion will be “Publicity and Advertis- 
ing.” 


SCHROEDER INCORPORATION 

Schroeder Associates, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been chartered at Albany as an In- 
surance agency with $10,000 capital. The 
directors and subscribers are [Edward 
C. Baxter, George J. Brown and H. A. 
Schroeder. 


The Kaymar Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has been chartered at Albany with 
$25,000 capital to deal in real estate and 
insurance. M. J. Kay, 1673 East 3rd St. 
Abr. J. Unger, 1274 55th St., Louis Sher- 
man, 379 Van Buren St. Brooklyn, are 


directors and subscribers. 
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Definition of a Pessimist 
This wicked dart is fired by Channing 
Pollock, playwright, in his new play 
“The Enemy”: 
A pessimist is a man who lives with 


an optimist. 
i ae a 


Mrs. B. P. Holmes’ Accident 
The perils of New York City have 
in no wise been more aptly illustrated 
than in the recent accident to Mrs. Bay- 
ard P. Holmes, whose husband is head 


of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau of New ° 


York City, and who before her marriage 
ran the Colorado Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs Holmes live on Riverside 
Drive where the wind, with the impetus 
of a mile or so of Hudson River to 
sweep through, develops into gales of 
vreat severity in the Fall, Winter and 
Spring. Mrs. Holmes left her apart- 
ment house during a time when the velo- 
city of the wind was terrific. Turning 
into West One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Street on her way to Broadway she was 
picked up by the wind and thrown heavi- 
ly to the ground. Fortunately, she was 
carrying a parcel which her head struck ; 
otherwise, if her head had hit the pave 
ment the result might have been fatal. 

As it was she was badly bruised, but 
the accident did not have serious con- 
sequences. A man in the doorway of a 
drug store tried to get to her, but could 
make no headway against the wind. An 
automobile was standing near and two 
men got out of it and carried her to her 
destination, 

It is stated that the strength of the 
wind on Riverside Drive is sometimes 
enough to topple over passenger Car- 
rving busses. 

tk of 


Touchy About Speakers 

The action of certain clubs in Hart- 
ford in turning down as a speaker Arthur 
Henderson, former home secretary in 
a. ‘ 
Ramsay MacDonald Labor government 
ot Great Britain, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and a leader in his party, natural- 
ly created a bad impression which was 
partly erased when arrangements were 
made for him to speak elsewhere in the 
city. 

Hartford is the home of many corpo- 
— with large capital investments. 
itis the last place in the world where 
: distinguished foreign visitor should be 
arred from speaking unless members 
of those clubs desire to have the idea 
disseminated that they care to be ad- 
dressed only by speakers who are sym- 
pathetic with high tariff and extreme 
conservatism. Certainly, the people of 








Hartford want the opportunity to put 
their views on various subjects before 


the world. They should be equally 
ready to extend a listening ear to others. 

Fortunately, there are many  broad- 
minded people in Hartford and Mr. Hen- 
derson did make a talk, and at last re- 
ports the nation has not gone to the 
dogs. 

The impression that he is a Commu- 
nist or that the labor party of England 
is Communistic is erroneous. W. Hen- 
derson, the son of the British statesman, 
said along this line: : 

“Despite the fact that for three suc- 
cessive years the Labor party conferences 
had by tremendously large majorities 
rejected the Communist party applica- 
tion for affiliation, a goo) deal of pop- 
ular fear and misunderstanding had ex- 
isted, but this will be largely dissipated 
by the decision taken at the recent Liv- 
erpool conference where by a majority 
of nearly three millions the Labor party 
has declared that no individual Com- 
munist was entitled to become a mem- 
ber of the Labor party, or if already a 
member, to remain in the party. 

“The conference also reaffirmed its 
determination not to allow the Com- 
munist party, as an organization, to 
affiliate or any of its members to stand 
for Parliament or for local authorities 
under the auspices of the Labor party. 
These clear cut decisions not to have any 
relations or association with the Com- 
munist party is a further unmistakable 
declaration on the part of the Labor 
party of its faith in parliamentary dem- 
ocracy and of its refusal to accept meth- 
ods of violence or dictatorship.” 

* * * 
Insurance Advertising Conference 

I was sitting in and nosing about a 
little at the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Boston this week, which con- 
ference had a very fine attendance antl 
some very interesting and valuable ses- 
sions. It was a little different here than 
at Briarcliff Lodge where the last meet- 
ing of the Conference was held in June. 
At this conference the life insurance 
section, with a wide margin to spare, ran 
away with the honors for group meet- 
ings. The fire section came in for sec- 
ond place honors and the casualty group 
followed in turn, while the trade paper 
group meeting did not materialize at 
all. 
When Clifford Elvins, advertising 
manager of the Imperial Life of Tor- 
onto, chairman of the life section, called 
that meeting to order in one of the three 
rooms provided by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life,—the arrangements for hold 
ing these group meetings at the Hotel 
Brunswick having fallen through be- 
cause of what was said to be high cost 
of rental for the necessary rooms in 
which to hold the meetings,—there were 
about twenty-five members and some 
newspaper men seated about a large 
round table. This number was aug- 
mented as the session got under way 
until there was about thirty-five in at- 
tendance. It was hoped to have this 


session off the boards by 4 o'clock, but 
it did not finish until nearly 6 o’clock, 
and then reluctantly did the attendees 
leave. They wanted more of the same 
stuff. 

Two stars of the session proved to be 
Earl G. Manning, of the Paul F. Clark 
general agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, in Boston, and one of the 
most highly regarded life insurance ex- 
perts in the business, and Bert Swift, 
representative of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society at New Bedford, Mass. 

Earl Manning had appeared before 
the general session in the morning and 
had made a profound impression. At 
that time he advertised a little, stating 
that he would have much to say in the 
group meeting. Well, he did. He told 
part of his wonderful story of the pre- 
sentation of a life insurance proposition 
as promulgated by himself and his asso- 
ciates, and to my mind, he told it better 
than he has ever done in the past. Man 
ning seemed inspired. He is a_ fine 
salesman and he sold his bill of goods. 

Had To Make Good On Ducks 

Bert Swift, an extremely modest per 
sonality, went over big, too, and if his 
efforts before this session count for any 
thing will be listed in many programs 
where putting it over is a prime requis 
ite in the future. He outlined the gen 
eral workings of his advertising in New 
Bedford, Mass., explaining that his plan 
would not work in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia or Chicago, but that it 
would be effective in smaller municipali 
ties. He got a big laugh from his au 
dience when he told the following true 
story of himself: 

He was going duck shooting. He ad- 
vertised in the local paper that he could 
not see any of his clients over the week 
end because of that fact. He advertised 
that if any of his clients wanted a pair 
of ducks a post card so stating would 
bring the pair to them on his return. 
When he got back he found seventeen 
letters and three postcards requesting a 
pair of ducks. The sum total of his ex 
pedition was five ducks,—four good ones 
and one not so good. Naturally he was 
up against it. He must make good. He 
hopped into his car and made for the 
local markets, and after considerable 
trouble succeeded in getting seventeen 
pairs of ducks. The situations arising 
from the discovery on the part of some 
of his clients that the ducks he sent had 
not been shot by him, would furnish ma 
terial for a first class Broadway comedy. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, was on the program for this 
session, and he too gave a good account 
of himself, and incidentally laid himself 
and the bureau he manages open to re- 
ceive order to fill a good sized request 
for information from the advertising men 
who are members of the Advertising 
Conference. A survey of house organs 
is wanted by the advertising men of life 
insurance companies. 

Leon Soper, manager of the Sales Pro 
motion Departmént of the Phoenix Mu 
tual Life, and commissioner of the In 
surance Advertising Conference to the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was at his best as the stirring 
stick in the pot at the life session. Leon 
certainly kept things going with splendid 
suggestions when there was anything 
like a lag in the proceedings. He ans 
wered many questions concerning the 
program of the Phoenix Mutual Life’s 
direct mail lead producing campaign and 
results attained therefrom. 

One of the most interesting things in 
connection with this life group meeting 
was seen in the fact that every one at- 
tending except the newspaper men had 
something to say at one time or other 
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The Fire Group Section Meeting 

“Old Man On The Fence” H. V. Chap 
man, advertising manager of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Co., Le Roy, Ohio, 
was chairman of the fire insurance group 
meeting. While several of the old land- 
marks of the Conference, including J. 
W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire; C. A. 
Palmer, Insurance Company of North 
America; Chauncey S. S. Miller, North 


— 


British & Mercantile; Warren W. Ellis, 
Commercial Union, were attending this 
session, some new personalities made 
their debut. Of these M. A. Condit, as- 
sistant to Warren W. Ellis, advertising 
manager of the Commercial Union Fleet, 
presented one of the interesting papers, 
his subject being, “How The Advertising 
Department Can Best Help The Agent,” 
and W. W. Darrow, the new advertising 
manager of The Home of New York 
read a fine paper on “Art in Advertis- 
ing.” 

H. E. Taylor, advertising manager of 
the American of Newark, very briefly 
discussed the question of “Standardiza- 
tion of Papers.” There was some hesi- 
tation about taking this question up in 
the group meeting because it was sche- 
duled to come up in the general session 
Tuesday morning. 

It is mighty hard to keep J. W. Long- 
necker and Chauncey S. S. Miller out 
of discussions which come up at this 
conference. Both keen to sense a point 
and quick to speak on it after getting a 
line on what is before the chair, their 
badinage on any subject is not only 
snappy and interesting but also author- 
itative. They drive home their points 
with unswerving precision. If I were as- 
sured that | would have the pleasure 
of listening in on a debate between this 
pair at each of future meetings of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference I 
would count it worth while to be there. 

Among other interesting personalities 
in the fire group meeting were Ray C. 
Dreher, Boston Insurance Co., Daniel 
Buckingham, Springfield Fire & Marine, 
and Advertising Manager Gault of the 
Fire Association, an old-timer in the 
fire insurance business but a newcomer 
to the advertising ranks and the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. 

The very attractive hand lettered dis- 
plays of the Fire Association and_ its 
affliated companies have attracted no 
little comment and Mr. Gault was asked 
to tell the fire section of their origin. 

x ok OF 


The Casualty Group Section 

The Casualty Group Section at Boston 
was a very quiet little party. A rather 
chummy affair, with just half dozen cas- 
ualty men and three newspaper men in 
attendance. The chairman of this meet- 
ing was Clark J. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
secretary of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty of Baltimore. There was 
no set papers. The discussion centered 
around several points of interest and was 
participated in by all present including 
one of the newspaper men. 

H. kk. Warner, Maryland Casualty, and 
A. W. Spaulding, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., gave interesting views on 
the subject of house organs. Grover F. 
Miller, of Miller Bros. prominent agents 
of Racine, Wis., who had made a very 
fine impression in the general session in 
the morning, dropped into this sectional 
meeting and took part in the discussion. 

k ok O* 


“The Green Hat” Makes Insurance Critic 
Turn Red 

A writer in “The Weekly Underwriter” 
turned dramatic critic last week and said 
that he didn’t find six clever lines in two 
hours of dialogue in the biggest dramatic 
hit in America—‘*The Green Hat.” This 
will be interesting news to Michael 
Arlen who wrote the play and who has 
been regarded as nothing if not clever. 
Margalo Gilmore, one of the favorite 
young actresses of the country; Leslie 
Howard, a young English juvenile who 
is never out of a job; Eugene Powers 
and other high priced Broadway actors 
are described as being of a grade which 
couldn’t make “a second rate stock com- 
pany.” Furthermore, the statement was 
vouchsafed that seats were sold on the 
opening night for as high as $25. The 
last statement at least is inaccurate as 
ticket agencies inform me that $150 was 
offered for two seats on this opening 
night by people trying to get into the 
theatre. Wonder what “The Weekly 
Underwriter” critic thinks of “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” Until he gives this opinion 


we will not know how seriously to take 
what he says about “The Green Hat.” 
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Blanchard’s Report To 
International Labor Office _ 
Of League of Nations 


Columbia University Professor’s Analysis of Work- 


men’s Compensation 


tion of Insu 


Legislation 
Report Read at Gene 
rance 
Growing Stricter 


in U. S— 
ra—Says Regula- 
Carriers Is 

and More 


efficient 


Phe following statement is taken from 
Ralph H. Co- 
University, and 
to be 
tional Li 
Nations. 

Phe 


men's 


a report by Blanchard, of 


lumbia prepared for, 
by the 


the 


shortly published Interna- 


thor Office of League of 
work 
the 


United States and was prepared for the 


report is an analysis of 
compensation legislation in 


conference on social insurance which 


was held in Geneva. This statement em- 
bodies the tendencies in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation as evidenced by the 
enactment of laws up to January 1, 1925. 
Tendencies 
Scope 
seems to be 
either of 


There 
rection 


no trend in the di- 
elective or of compul- 
sory workmen's compensation 
There now approximately twice as 
many of the former as of the latter type. 
Examination of laws enacted prior to 
January 1, 1916, and of those enacted 
subsequent to that time, reveal approx 
imately the same proportions. The var- 
ious acts have broadened their coverage 
iN respect to types of employment cov 
ered. There has, however, been no ten- 
dency to extend coverage to farm labor 
and domestic service, nor have other 
exclusions from coverage been to any 
notiecable extent eliminated. There have 
been some, but no significant changes 
in numerical exemptions. They have 
been eliminated from some acts, and the 
number of employees required to bring 
an employer within an act reduced in 
others, but 21 acts still make such ex 
emptions. 


acts. 
are 


Injuries Covered 
Occupational Diseases. 
The 
the coverage 
extension of 


most important 


ol 


development in 
injuries has been the 
compensation acts to cover 
occupational diseases generally or in 
part. Nine under which these dis 
eases Were originally excluded now cover 


acts 


them. In three of the five acts under 
which they were originally included by 
interpretation, they are now covered by 


a specific provision. 


Disfigurement. 
Provisions for the compensation of 
dishgurement have been introduced into 


about one-third of the compensation acts 
and extended 


in certain others. These 
(1) For the purposes of this discussion 
the Federal act of 1908 will be dis- 


regarded. 


provisions were probably — stimulated 
largely by a court decision in New York 
that a workman could recover for dis- 
figurement under the common law since 
the compensation act of that state, at 
the time suit was brought, made no pro- 
vision for disfigurement. 


Benefits 

Waiting Period. 
The length of the waiting period has 
shown a marked tendency to decrease. 
The one-week waiting period is now 
venerally accepted, 28 acts having made 
such provision. The longest waiting 
period required is two weeks and_ is 
found in five In 1920, 13 acts pro- 
vided for a two weeks’ waiting period, 
22 for one week, while in 1916 the two 
weeks’ waiting period was generally ac- 
cepted. The acts of 32 jurisdictions have 
at some time called for a waiting period 
of two weeks or more. The effect of 
the waiting period has been further min- 
imized by the provision of retroactive 
benefits in the majority of acts. Such 
benefits were provided in only 10 of the 
original acts. Four of these 10 have 
decreased the length of time after which 
benefits become retroactive. Only one 
has abrogated the retroactive feature. 


acts. 


Percentage Paid in Disability Cases. 
There is a distinct tendency to in- 
crease the percentage paid in disability 
cases. Only four acts (New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio and United States), ori- 
ginally provided for the payment of 
66 2/3 per cent of wages. There are now 
12 acts so providing, the eight addition- 
al having increased their allowance from 
50 per cent. In addition to these, per- 
centages have been increased in eight 
other laws since their original enactment. 
There seems, however, to be. 
dency to provide for more 
centages in the original 
compensation laws. ¢ 


no ten- 
liberal per- 
enactment of 


Specific Dismemberment Schedule. 

There has been some 
tion of specific dismemberment sched- 
ules, but the principal change has been 
in the direction of making benefits under 
such schedules additional to other com- 


slight liberaliza- 


pensation, rather than in lieu of other 
compensation. This change has been 
made in 12 acts. 
Death Benefits. 

Death benefits have been liberalized 
in about the same proportion as total 
disability benefits. There is no discern- 
ible tendency to change the method of 


paying, either in the direction of a fixed 
percentage or of percentages 
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according to extent of dependency and 
relationship. 


No-dependent Cases. 

While there seems to be no marked 
disposition to require the payment of a 
sum of money for the purpose of creat- 
ing a fund for special purposes in cases 
where a workman dies as a result of in- 
dustrial injuries leaving no dependents, 
such provision as has been made for 
these cases is found only in the later 
acts and in amendments to earlier acts. 


Non-resident Alien Dependents. 
Under the system of employers’ liabil- 


ity, non-resident aliens were, in general, 
accorded the same treatment as citizens 
of the United States. There is an in- 


creasing tendency to discriminate against 
such claimants, over one-half of the 
denying them equal treatment, 
1913, slightly less than 
criminated against them. 


acts 
while, in 
one-third dis- 


Maxima and Minima. 


The maxima and minima applying to 
periodical payments of compensation 
have generally been increased. Max- 


imum total amounts have been general- 
ly increased and, in a few cases, re- 
moved. There has been scarcely any 
change in provisions specifying the max- 
imum time during which payments may 
be made. 


Medical and Surgical Benefits. 

While the majority of workmen’s com- 
pensation acts still impose limits on 
medical and surgical benefits, 10 acts 
provide for unlimited benefits, an exten- 
sion which is largely the result 
cent legislation. A considerable number 
of acts empower the administrative 
authority to order increases in benefits 
with or without limits. In those acts in 
which definite limits are retained they 
have been quite generally liberalized. 


of re- 


Rehabilitation. 


Under the stimulus of the Federal law 
provision has been made quite general- 
ly for vocational rehabilitation, though 
usually by separate enactment. 
Commutation of Payments. 

There has been practically no change 
in provisions dealing with commutation 
of periodical payments into lump sum 
payments. 

Administration 

In provision for the administration of 
workmen’s compensation acts there has 
been no noticeable change of attitude. 


graded Recent acts confirm the general approval 


of the appointment of special adminis 
trative bodies for this purpose. 


Insurance Requirements 

There is no tendency to require j 
surance of the compensation obligati 
It seems to be an accepted _ princiy 
that employers should be given the pri 
ilege of carrying their own risk if tly 
are able to do so, but that otherwi 
they must furnish security in the for 
of a bond or of insurance. 


State Funds 


There is apparently no well-defi 
tendency in the attitude of legislatures 
toward provision for State funds. Thee 
is a slight tendency toward the compe. 
ing form of fund. 


The following table indicates the yeas 


in which laws have been passed pr 
viding each type of fund. 

Number 

Number of Laws 

of Laws Providing 


Year of 
Knactment 


Providing 


for Compet- 
I xclusive 


ing State 


of Laws Funds funds 
a eT Ee 5 ] 
2 a ee 0 
oe a 2 ] 
Lees Eee 0 ] 
Be 5a spate seis 1 3 
Pe cdiosvodecak 1 0 
RT caccecheees 0 Zz 
EPP 05: 3.ine Seees 0 0 
TOUS ccdinckewe cs 1 0 

8 9 
Regulation of Insurance 

The regulation of insurance carrie, 

to some extent in respect of solven 

and to a very considerable extent 


respect of rates, 
and more 


has become more stmt 


efficient. 


BUFFALO FILES CLAIM 


The City of Buffalo has filed clait 
against the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty company for full settleme! 
of the loss to the city of $152,565.) 
suffered through failure of Contractor! 


W. W. Wade to complete work in cot 
nection with school number 68. The 


bonding company was surety for the 
contractor. 

Samuel W. Lacy, formerly adjuster 
for the Travelers Indemnity at  Ricl 


mond, 
ington, 


and Miss Isabel Allen, of Wash 


3a Oe 
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Restaurant Owners 
Form Mutual Company 


WILL START JANUARY FIRST 


To Cover Compensation; Public Liability 
And Foreign Substance Protection; 
Joseph Burger President 





The United Restaurant Owners As- 
sociation, Inc., of New York City, has 
just completed plans for its own insur- 
ance company, to be known as the Res- 
taurant Owners Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City, and to go into 
operation on January 1, 1926. 

According to Calvin W. Klein, Secre- 
tary of the new company and executive 
secretary of the United States Restau- 
rant Owners Association, the reason for 
the organization of the restaurant own- 
ers is the recent increase in restaurant 
costs. Another reason is the reported 
success of similar companies already in 
Mr. Klein mentioned the 
Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Company. 


operation. 


The attorneys who worked on the de- 
tails of the organization are Rabenold 
and Scribner, of 61 Broadway, who also 
handled the details of organizing the 
Bakers’ Mutual. 

It was announced that the insurance 
will cover workmen's _ compensation, 
foreign substance protection (against ac- 
cidents from foreign ingredients in food 
served to patrons) and public liability 
(covering accidents to patrons while 
dining). 


that such a company shall consist of at 
least forty employers employing 2,500 
persons, with a paid-in capital of $50,- 
000. Already, says Mr. Klein, the com- 
pany includes a hundred employers, em- 
ploying ten thousand employes, and the 
paid-in capital in proportion far exceed- 
ing the legal needs. 

The first members of the company in- 
cluded the St. Regis Restaurants, Inc., 
Marlboro Syndicate, C. & L. Lunch 
Company, Hanover Lunch and Restau- 
rant Company, Solowey’s, National Cafe- 
teria, Ideal Restaurants, and the B & B 
Restaurant Company. The thirteen orig- 
inal incorporators reported that they 
have been paying an aggregate premium 
of $250,000 a year, and that they expect 
to eliminate 25 per cent of this, or 
roughly $62,000 besides other savings. 

The restaurant owners reckon, says 
Mr. Klein, that one basis of the success 
of the new insurance will be the inter- 
est which members will take in reducing 
costs, and the increased care that they 
will therefore give to lessening the num- 
ber of accidents. 

Organization details are practically 
completed. Mr. Joseph Burger, pres- 
ident of the Restaurant Owners Asso- 
ciation, is president of the insurance 
company and chairman of the board 
of directors. He, and the secretary, Mr. 
Klein, are the only two officers yet se- 
lected, but there will be a board of di- 
rectors chosen soon, of fifteen members. 


ABANDONS CASUALTY COURSE 

The Insurance Society of New York 
has abandoned the senior course in 
casualty insurance as only four students 
enrolled in the course. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 


ation, Inc., New York City, has been 





Defends Adherence to 
Auto Manual Rates 


STELLWAGEN’S STRONG PLEA 





Manager of Automobile Department of 
National Bureau Addresses Michi- 
gan Insurance Agents’ Convention 





Speaking before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at their an- 
nual convention at Kalamazoo last week, 
H. P. Stellwagen, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, put up a strong defense for adher- 
ence to manual rates on the part of in- 
surance companies. 

He said in part: “On the whole, the 
Automobile business has developed sane- 
ly and soundly, and is established to- 
day on a fairly satisfactory basis, but 
the careful observer, however, 
fail to notice the existence of certain 
evils which bid fair to interfere with 
the continued development of the busi- 
ness along successful and _ profitable 
lines. Dozens of new automobile under- 
writing companies have sprung into ex- 
istence in the last few years—a few 
of them stock companies, but most of 
them mutuals and reciprocals. 


“In the mad scramble for business, 
mutual rates and standard practices are 
often disregarded. Groups and associa- 
tions of automobile owners, with no 
community of interest other than a 
common desire for cheap insurance, have 
been written at considerably less than 
the rates avaiable to individual assured. 
Fleets of automobiles have been written 


cannot 


large commissions seems to have 
stroyed common sense and stability. 

“A survey of the situation in Michi- 
gan discloses the fact that there are 
approximately sixty-six companies writ- 
ing the automobile casualty lines. Of 
that number twenty-three are stock 
companies, members of the Bureau. 
Twenty-five are non-Bureau stock com- 
panies, and nineteen mutuals or recip- 
rocals. Of the total volume of casualty 
business written in 1924 in the state, the 
stock Bureau companies wrote approxi- 
mately $2,100,000, the stock non-Bureau 
companies about $1,500,000 and the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals nearly $2,000,000. 
Thus it appears that of the total writings, 
all the stock companies combined wrote 
approximately 65%, and the Bureau stock 
companies only 38%. 

“The schedules of rates used by all 
these companies are not readily ascer- 
tainable, but it is probable that the 
majority of the companies have adhered 
to the recognized tariff. Nevertheless, 
a goodly proportion of the companies 
are avowedly cut-rate companies writ- 
ing business at a flat discount from the 
manual rates or on the basis of a patched 
up tariff to suit their individual require- 
ments. While it is true that a few of 
the most notorious non-tariff companies 
have passed out of existence, most of 
them are apparently successful, although 
it is extremely doubtful that their pre- 


de- 


mium and loss exhibits will stand the 
test of strict actuarial analysis. 
“The growing disrespect for manual 


rates and standard practices on the part 
of these so-called non-Bureau and non- 
Conference companies has without doubt 
shaken the faith of the representatives 
of the affiliated companies. Why, it 
might be asked, should one adhere so 
closely to the manual, when one’s com- 
petitor apparently profits by disregard 


c : 1 ing it? Why have manual rates any- 
chartered at Albany with $10,000 capital at hopelessly inadequate rates, with the ray ? Thy aa em $303, 
Some Restaurants Already In to provide service under Workmen's — idea, perhaps, of using the insurance on be tel ha Wao 
The company in its incorporating Compensation law. Mark Roman, W. _ the assured’s fleet as the entering wedge — fortune to go through with 2? ieee 
complied with Article 5A of the Insur- 5. Kraus, Murray Elin, Manhattan, are to the securing of other lines of insur- about the manual rates themselves? Are 
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ESSAY CONTEST 


Why Young Men and Women Should Enter the Casualty 


and Bonding Business as a Life Work 


Five cash prizes are offered by the Maryland Casualty Company for Essays, not exceeding 
700 words each, as follows: 


First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50; Third Prize, $25; 
Fourth Prize, $15; Fifth Prize, $10 


Examining Committee: 


CLARENCE AXMAN, Chairman 
WM. S. CRAWFORD 

C. I. HITCHCOCK 

C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


Rules: 


the insurance business; in a word, to everybody. 


All essays are to be sent to Clarence Axman, 86 Fulton Street, New York City, and must 


On the envelope, besides the name and address of 
Mr. Axman, must be written PERSONAL, “Essay Contest.” Awarding of prizes will be done not 
later than December 21st, 1925. 


reach him not later than December Ist, 1925. 


| 

1. The essayist is to place the manuscript, unsigned, in a large envelope. | 

2. The name and address of the essayist is then placed in a smaller sealed | 

envelope to be placed in the large envelope with the manuscript. 

; | , | 

The contest is open to agents and employees of all the Companies; and to all others outside | 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY, | 
F. Highlands Burns, President. 
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tions are quite natural, and in fact, prop 
er, under the circumstances, and require 
convincing statement of 
for manual rates for automobile 


in answer a 
the case 


msurance 


Defends Manual Rates 


“In the first place, manual rates 
necessary for the protection of the pub 
lic Almost from the beginning it has 
been recognized that insurance is a quasi 


are 


public institution, and that insurance 
companies, unlike industrial and mer 
cantile establishments, might properly 


combine for the purpose of fixing prices. 
Of exception has taken to 
that doctrine in certain where 
states have enacted anti-compact laws, 
vet on the whole, the idea of combina- 
tion for rate making purposes has been 
sanctioned by the regulatory author 
The commodity sold by insurance 
companies 1s the value of 
which depends on the continued solvency 


course, been 


Cases 


ities. 
protection, 


of the company behind the policy. If 
for example, | purchase a policy at a 
price which is known to be below the 
ascertained cost of providing the in 


surance, and if the company from which 
I buy my policy goes bankrupt a month 
later, then [| have been cheated even 
out of the price I have paid 

“If, on the other hand, I purchase 
some tangible and material article at a 
considerable cut from the standard price, 
I am not affected in my possession and 
enjoyment of that article by the 
quent failure of the concern which sold 
it to me. One has only to visualize con 
ditions without established tariff to 


subse 


appreciate the public necessity for one. 
The absence of a tariff means a rate 
war on a large scale: one company pit 
ted against another with the resultant 


ruin of all but the strongest. With such 
demoralization, policies bought today be 


come worthless scraps of paper to 
morrow. 
“Manual rates are necessary to the 


self respect and well being of the agent. 
\n agent can feel safe in representing 
a company which has joined with other 
companies in the formation of 
sociation for the pooling of experience 
and determination thereon of proper 
rates. He knows that his company can 
go on for years financially able to dis 
charge its obligations to his clients and 
to himself. The agent who can quote 
rates consistently, without fear or favor, 
the basis of 


al as 


on an established schedule 
of rates invites the confidence and re 
spect ol the public he serves 

“Manual rates are necessary for the 


protection of the companies and the in 
dividuals who have backed up the com 
panies with their money scien 
tifically developed from the experience 
of all companies, and then rigidly ap 
plied, are a guarantee against an under 
writing loss. People will not invest their 
money in a losing proposition. 


Rates 


Competition of Service 


“Finally, the creation and acceptance 
by the companies of a definite tariff sub- 


stitutes a competition of service for a 
competition of price. With prices stan 
dardized, companies and agents both 
find opportunity for rendering those 


many services which are quite as essen 
tial as the protection afforded under the 
policy. The competitive efforts among 
the companies along the lines of accident 
prevention for their assured have been 
of considerable benefit to society. 

“All these contentions lose force, how- 
ever, when doubt arises as to the cor- 
rectness of the manual rates. All the 
advantages of a definite tariff become 
disadvantages if the manual rates are 
unreasonable, unfair, or discriminatory. 
There can be no defense of the tariff 
designed for self interest rather than the 
public good. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire into the present rates 
in order that we may ascertain whether 
they are really correct, fair, and rea- 
sonable If we are to prove the fun- 
Ane 1 


1ental soundness of the present rates, 
rather thorough consider- 
ion to the making of automobile rates, 


ve must give 


- 





SURETY ASSOCIATION 


R. R Gilkey, Secretary, Submitted Re- 
port on Question of Federal Gov- 
ernment in Business 

\t the annual meeting of the Surety 
week R. R. 


and 


\ssociation of America last 


Gilkey was reelected secretary 


treasurer. During the course of the ses- 


Mr. 


the conference of business organizations 


sion Gilkey submitted a report on 


that was held in Washington to discuss 
the question of the Federal Government 
in business. 

The association adopted revised com 


mission rates for bonds and insurance 


reinsured with non-member companies. 
This action provides that hereafter the 


commission on non-member 


be reduced 
general business 
the commission 
reduced from 


reimsurance 
from 15 to 5 
and on 
rates to 
10 to 24% 


business will 
per cent on 
blanket bonds 
non-members ts 
per cent. 

The committee for better underwrit- 
ing reported the adoption of a new 
standard form of application for depo- 
sitory bonds. 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
discussion of the proposed plan for blan- 
ket fidelity bonds for mercantile and in- 
dustrial concerns. No action was taken 
on this matter, it being passed over un 
til the next meeting that will probably 
take place early in December. 


to the basis upon which they rest, and 
to the process by which they are de- 
rived.” 

He concluded his address with a com 
prehensive analysis of the rating tech- 
nique employed in the make up of the 
manual. 
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Replies to Critics 
Of Credit Insurance 


OPPOSITION MADE TO RATES 





Some Say Plan Is Impractical But 
A. J. Wolfe Shows How Idea Has 
Worked Out Successfully 
Archibald J. Wolfe, formerly chief of 
the Division of Commercial Laws of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
has written an article in favor of export 
credit insurance, replying to some of the 
arguments which are advanced against the 
insurance of export credits. This article 
appears in the latest issue of “Export 
Trade” and extracts from it are gtven 
herewith because the subject ts one of 
yrowmg tunportance in American insurance 

cue les. 

The plan itself has won the admira- 
tion and envy of every foreign compet- 
ing country, but as yet very many Amer- 
ican exporters go on taking the risk 
of bankruptcy of their foreign customers 
or depriving themselves of profitable 
business that they could transact if they 
availed themselves of such safeguards. 
And the idea itself has come in for a 
good deal of sceptical comment from 
many perfectly sincere, well-mentioned 
and intelligent credit men. 


It can do no harm to consider in a 
spirit of perfect frankness and candor 
just why this should be so and what 


there is to the criticisms that have been 
expressed. It may be stated that this 
adverse comment and criticism in no 
way relates to personalities, or to man- 
agement, but is based partly on the op- 
position to the rate charged, partly on 
the importance of the hazards insured 
against, partly on the speculation whe- 
ther the plan itself is feasible. 

It was said in the early history of the 
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export credit insurance plan that it yw, 
impractical since no actuarial exper 
ence was available. True, when it stan, 
ed it had to do a great deal of pioney 
work. But granting the need of ¢. 
perimentation in the beginning, asig, 
from the fact that a very careful cay 
vas of individual losses through bank. 
ruptcy and incollectibility of accoun 
had been made which for a start yer 
effectively replaced the actuarial ey. 
perience later acquired, the rate adopte; 
for the insurance of accounts graded j 


accordance ‘with carefully compile 
credit data, regarded as very reason. 
able. 


Answering Objection 

Some credit men say: “Our losses jo, 
years past in the export trade have bee; 
so small that insurance at the ray 
charged would not be economical fo; 
us.” To this statement one or two con 
ments might prove enlightening. In th 
first instance, the fact that no logge 
have been incurred is in no way a cr 
terion to losses that may be incurred ; 
the future. Again, very many exporter 
make the mistake of calculating thei 
credit losses against the bulk of they 
foreign trade, whereas a major porti 
of that may be cash business. The per 
centage of credit losses would be ci 
culated against that portion of foreig 
trade which is done on a credit. basis 
A great many concerns do their entir 
foreign business in a given country wit 
one firm, an exclusive agent or rather 
customer, and credit accommodations a 
a risk are taken over by that foreig 
concern. 

And last of all, the consideration the 
an individual favorable experience 
A, whose line of products and whe 
connections abroad may be conduciy 
to very slight risk of loss, is simply 
no use to B, located elsewhere, with « 
different line of products and with « 
merchandising plan exposing him to fa 
greater risks of loss. It would seer 
that critics of this last type, if gifte 
with a facile pen and with easy acces 
to the trade press, cannot be absolve 
from a considerable guilt in confusing 
exporters of less experience and retard 
ing their legitimate progress in intelli 
gent trade expansion. 

In this connection I want to point 
out a few considerations which wil 
demonstrate the fallacy of glibly using 





figures and percentages. The grea 
majority of exporters and = writers 0! 
export, including myself, are laymet 
when it comes to accounting. But it 
does not require a chartered accountat 
to realize that in order to compare fig- 
ures showing the percentage of loss on 
any series of transactions there must 
be some sort of uniformity of the bass 
of calculation. This is quite apart fro 
the error already pointed out in whi 
a percentage was taken based on foreig 
trade composed both of cash and \ 
credit transactions. Let us take bus 
ness transactions in export that are ll) 
per cent transactions. 


Computing Losses 

And here let us take for an examplt 
the foreign business of an export de 
partment with a turnover of three times 
per annum and attaining a volume 0! 
business amounting to $300,000. At the 
end of the year the exporter notes 4 
loss of $5,000 through insolvency or ™ 
collectibility of accounts. He would ther 
compute the ratio of his credit losses 0” 
the basis of $5,000 loss to $300,000 bust- 
ness, say 1.66 per cent. But this calcu 
lation will be entirely inaccurate. He 
still has $100,000 outstanding, and he has 
no means of telling whether all of 
or what portion will come through with- 
out loss. The accurate method of figut 
ing this loss ratio would be on the bast 
of $5,000 to $200,000, which would shov 
a figure of 2.5 per cent. 

This hypothetical case presents bu 
one of many factors which permit ™ 
to set down an incontrovertible dictu® 
that in the absence of a uniform bas 
of computation the average export mar 
ager’s assertions relating to his cree 
loss ratio are worthless to anybody els 
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bee: peer Pines oh the Uddewwiiiens tas funds that will stay the greedy hand of all the time into one another's brains Agency, chairman; Phister Insurance 
rat niet and one of the great scientists the political opportunist ? he asked. and one another's experience so that Company, vice chairman; McManus & 
1 for tories, « ae “If so, you had better wake up. The we might be said to have a collective Kennedy; Black, Rogers & Company, 

j insurance, also spoke well, telling of : b : Z might be said to have a collective ‘ pel vats 
con t ik ok the taleenawies . lesson of universal history is that no qnind. These are all proofs of a strong  [-td.; Haas & Howell. The head of the 

4 ) ) « « we ? > 4 Foe . . : - . . . . . - ; ; : ° S y 2 
we ie Richardson savs that insurance "tion is immune from the contagion — professional relationship in spite of sur astern division is Guy W. Perry Co., 
osse hia ae mete to gain from vexed political of new social and religious doctrine. face irregularities that we mistake for Inc. Charles W. Perry, secretary. The 
L cr pinot ore but everything to lose: Heaven forbid that it should be for the organic differences. What we need more head of the Western division is The T. 
ed nothing to hope for and everything to shining blade of truth is hammered out than anything else is more insurance E. Braniff Co., Phil Braniff, secretary. 
ater ae ehen political action, concerning the fires of conflict. But we should — statesmen and fewer insurance politicians. There is also a general appreciation com- 
their ee. a 2 ae wauar Re aa rES be lacking in foresight if we failed t It is for us to make insurance a liberal mittee 

} itself with the institution of insurance, ein. <n Pa eS a : hic! Pa vay ; , 

a seeks to replace private contractsewith 'C#"Z¢ that the business in which we profession, to envisage it as a great 
sy public guarantees, and inalienable funds “T© engaged may at any moment be- economic concept that calls for the E. S. LOTT PRESIDENT 
ae ith cgerwnanent seeutiee come the object of political exploitation.” highest powers of the mind and a fine ny 1: ; eee 
Ca : . pate ‘i A new aspect of the group govern- sense of public obligation. It is for us Edson 5. Lott, president of the United 
reig What Governments Are Capable of iment idea appears in the action of ty devise standards of skill ai, states Casualty, has been elected presi 
: Ldle : devise standards of skill and practice a Rate . : 
basis Doing Mussolini who has framed a_ law jin the office and the field that will in y eee = ga pose Institute of 
entir fo prove what governments are cap-  Whereby the Italian Senate will here- crease public esteem for us as masters “pani Foie % per he Lee ge Phones 
wit able of in this connection he called at- after be formed ol the representatives of a varied and difficult technique. It kk eR 7 ates beset ie par aes ‘a ae 
ather tention to Caillaux, the French minister ©! three corporations or groups in each is for us to pass on the craft to brave . aif ray kb bibepeieit aabraveg a os um 
NS as i finance, “in his valiz ff bal- province, one representing agriculture, merican Surety, was re-elected vice- 
of finance, “in his vahant effort to ba ' 1 ! oncoming youth for the sake of the love vehdbiil< adalh Siiewad 2 : pebies: 
rely ance the French Budget,” proposing to nother industry and a third the intellec ip iia cela aaa ; celine president; and Edward R. Hardy, assist- 
ake sna tee Genes ee. Dane tual professions. The Chamber will con- : sores ied prof cenane x —— you ant ee of the New \ ork Fire In- 
| thet tunately, commented Mr. Richardson, tinue to be elected by popular vote, but Ps se _ Ive your interest in this great a xchange, was reelected secre- 
ne cynically, “wise counsel prevailed and the Senate will not represent the citi- 70C1e% and to give to it, and to the  tary-treasurer 
hes contented himself with taking the sur- Zens as political electors, but through parent body, “The Insurance Institute ; 
luciv plus profits which to the speaker was a the industrial and professional groups of America the best that is in you. If I’. W. Hoops joined the Newark branch 
vs bad omen to say the least. to which they belong. we do these things we shall confound office of the Metropolitan Casualty as 
oh Phen there was Italy which for all ok His Conclusions our enemies and the public will hold special agent, assisting James C. Heyer 
| is practical purposes abolished private en- Continuing he said : — up our strong right arm because we have in developing the business in the New 
a terprise in insurance some years ago, Where are we in the march of ideas, served it faithfully and well.” ark branch office territory. 
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Need For Publicity 
on Big Tax Costs 


PUT TAX ITEMS ON POLICY 


Alexander P. Knapp, Vice-President 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Calls It 
Job for Advertising Managers 


There is an urgent need to get over to 


the public the extent to which taxes on 


the insurance business are adding to in 


\lexander Payson 
U, S. #1 


Guaranty, in a talk at the In 


surance costs, said 


Knapp, vice-president of the 
delity & 
surance Advertising Conference at Bos 
ton on Monday. 

In 1923 the 


the several states collected from the in 


Insurance Departments of 


surance companies in licenses, taxes and 


fees, the sum ot $26,057 649.84, said Mr. 
Knapp The expenses Ol all these In 
surance Departments for that year 
amounted to $2,305,465.25 

In addition to this, the further sum 


> 


of $33,190,877.51 
surance 


was extracted from the 
companies by the state 


other officials. 
What Grand Total Is 


\ total of $59,248,527.35 was paid by the 
companies in 1923 to the various states, 
of which 3.89% only was spent for ser 
rendered to policy holders, and 
was diverted to other state pur 
said Mr. Knapp. Originally the 
state tax on Imsurance companies Was 
intended to cover their supervision and 
the maintenance of insurance depart 
ments 

‘This reads like a dream,” 


treas 
urers OF 


vices 
Q0.11¢ 


poses, 


continued 


Mr. Knapp, “but it is a sad reality. How 
did this come about? Well, it happened 
because the state legislators, as usual 


followed the line of least resistance, and 
the companies offered no intelligent ob 
jections. People are 
taxation—they are easily fooled by in 
direct taxation. lor instance, in Fed 
eral matters it is difficult to convince the 
public it is really paying the bill when 
vovernment expenses are met by tariff 
and internal revenue duties. It is only 
when income and other direct taxes came 
in they felt the pinch, and realized that 
yovernment economy meant money in 
their pockets. In the old days of in 
direct) Federal taxation people 
times remarked with a_ certain 
about the ‘billion dollar congress.’ 
that they can see and feel income taxes, 
taxes on automobiles, theatre tickets, 
and the like, they begin to appreciate 
a program ot cconomy in government ex- 
penditures, 
“The state 
advantaye 


opposed to direct 


some- 
pride 
Now 


have taken 
of this feeling and by heavily 


legislatures 


taxing insurance companies and some 
other corporations have lightened, and 
in some cases removed entirely direct 


tax levies on the people. The latter are 
pleased with the thought that their state 
necessities are being met by these cor- 
porations—not realizing that they,. the 
sovereign people, are still paying the bill. 
The burden has merely been removed 
from the shoulders of some of them to 
the shoulders of others and the insur- 
ance companies are the principal ‘goats’ 
the scape goat, | might almost say. 

“It is true we are not entirely without 
friends. A number of insurance com- 
missioners have deprecated the departure 
parture from the original ideas of special 
insurance taxes intended to support the 
insurance departmental — supervision,” 
continued Mr. Knapp. 

“The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on various occasions has 
definitely opposed existing methods of 
insurance taxation. Clifford Ireland, di- 
rector of trade and commerce of IIli- 
nois, under whose supervision comes the 
insurance department, has condemned 
the unfairness of the indirect insurance 
taxation in his own state. 

“Superintendent of Insurance Baker, 
in Kansas, has proposed to abolish the 
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premium tax as now existing, but un up after the late War. When we en- 


less such officials have the support of 


business men little change in existing 
methods of insurance taxation may be 
expected. Whose fault is all this? I 


suspect it is in large measure the fault 
of the insurance companies themselves. 
We are reaping the whirlwind we sowed 
ourselves. Back in the old days,—figur- 
atively speaking—‘when there was no 
King in Israel and every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes,’ when 
life policies were cancelled and forfeited 
for non-payment of premiums, when em 
ployers’ lability setthements were, from 
the point of view of today, a crime, when 
it seemed to be the yveneral policy to 
charge as much as you could, and pay 
as little as possible, the 
panies were not popular. 


insurance com 


Some of the Difficulties 


“It takes a long time to remove a 
prejudice and we have not. sufficiently 
educated the public to know that those 
old days have gone by. | am afraid we 


are still not over popular and unfortu 


nately there are a great many people 
selling cheap insurance who make it 
their business to impress on their pro- 


spects utterly false ideas as to the meth- 
ods and general policies of the properly 
run companies. QOur misfortune is, | 
suppose, that we are offering the pub 
lie something the public does not par 
ticularly desire—at least to pay for. The 
average man looks upon insurance as a 
burden—necessary perhaps—but still a 
nuisance. It is all very well to take 
the attitude that we are public benefac- 
tors—you life men seem to make a spe- 
cialty of that and get away with it bet- 
ter than most of us, but I am afraid we 
are not regarded exactly in that light. 
No! We have got to fight for a living 

it is a clean fight, a good fight,—but 
a fight all the same. And as we have to 
fight for a living—we have to fight for 
our rights—if we have any. 

“An interesting example of this came 


tered the War and the call for troops 
had gone out, the Government had to 
build contonments as quickly as pos- 
sible. The large contractors put them- 
selves at the service of the Government 
and offered to construct these canton- 
ments at a moderate cost plus” basis. 
The casualty companies were then asked 
for insurance—employers’ liability and 


workmen’s compensation. The work 
looked to be extremely hazardous—it was 
rush work——green labor would be em- 


ployed and there 
tetanus and other 
ualty companies 
the cover ona 


was much danger of 
infections. The cas 
offered first, to give 
small cost plus basis, 
but the Government said ‘No, it wanted 
pure insurance. Then, after the rate 
making bodies had granted a rate less 
than the manual, several of the com- 
panies went into it up to the hilt. We 
took no chances we could avoid, and in- 
stalled, at great expense, on each job, 
the most ample inspection and medical 
service and watched the work like a 
hawk. We would have been satisfied 
to break even, but owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the time,—high wages 
and good co-operation from our as- 
sured—we found to our surprise when 
the work was done we had made a fair 
profit. After all was over we received, 
one day, a summons to appear before the 
second Assistant Seeretary of War, in 
Washington, to show cause why we 
should not return to the Government 
all but a mere fraction of the profit we 
had made. We have never yet found 
out on what theory this demand was 
made—except that possibly the officials 
wished to establish a record of economy 
at our expense. We had spent hundreds 
of thousands of @ollars in giving them 
protection, were carrying large reserves 
against deferred losses, had passed a 
year of great anxiety in watching these 
risks and had been prepared to carry 
them through at no matter what cost 

and then were called all sorts of dis 
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agreeable things because we refused thy 
Department’s demand. 
False Ideas on Profits 

“But we would not be bullied and for. 
tunately, the Insurance Commissioners 
of Massachusetts and New York soon 
got behind us and declared that compli- 
ance with such a demand amounted to 
a rebate—was a violation of the law of 
every state in the Union—and that they 
would not stand for it. Another misap- 
prehension we suffer from is that the 
insurance companies are always making 
a great deal of money. We who hay 
seen the road strewn with wrecks for 
the last twenty-five years know better 
than this. The public looks at our asset 
column and forgets the liability side. | 
sees only our premium volume and ig- 
nores our losses. It thinks only in terms 


of our resources, apparently not  ap- 
preciating that these are greatly mad 
up of reserves which must largely be 


paid out in the end, and whose mainten- 
ance is a heavy strain. Carefully man- 
aged companies are doing fairly well 
Why should they not? Investors. can 
hardly be expected to put their money 
into losing enterprises. The margin oj 
profit is narrow—and certain it is that 
the casualty companies have practically 
all shOwn an underwriting loss for 


number of years. Other factors—inter- 
est on investments, on mean reserves 
economies in management—take up the 


slack and keep us going. And IL think 
we can fairly say we are not asking 
excessive rates of the public; indeed, 
we could not, if we would. Rate making 
bodies and competition see to that. All 
well founded and well managed com 
panies are more or less alike. Compar- 
ative size does not matter so much. The 
law sees to it that our capital and/or 
our resources are adequate. It treats 
us as quasi public corporations—subjec 
to examination and control—and this is 
quite right. The public must be pro- 
tected. 

“Policies are in the main standardized, 
so that in the end no one gompany has 
much to offer the others have not. This 
brings it down to the personnel. We 
are all, day by day, anxiously engaged 
in perfecting that and [| think it is. sate 
to say the insurance fraternity, at the 
present time comprises as well grounded, 
well fitted a group of men as any in this 
country—perhaps more. And these men 
represent the companies. After all the 
only real mental picture an assured ever 
gets of his company is that reflected i1 
the eyes and in the personality of its 
representative, 


What “Ad” Men May Do 


“If now, this great force of train 
men should concentrate on educating 
the public—if they should be able t 


show the average man that his own 1 
terests and that of his insurance carrier 
are identical, the battle to overcom 
some of our difficulties would be near! 
won. And here is where the adverts 
ing men are in a peculiarly strong pos! 
tion to help. For, after all, what is ad 
vertising but an effort to persuade some 
one else to desire to possess something 
we have to offer, and to protect it afte! 
he has it? You should show the as 
sured that the solvency and nese ol 
his company is as important to him as 
his particular premium is to it—mote 
in fact. 

“If this idea could be gotten into the 
heads of men there would be less harm- 
ful legislation—less loose talk on the 
street. Nothing is more important than 
personal contact. They say, ‘a gooe 
wine needs no bush” Perhaps! But 
I do not know any insurance compat!) 
that is not better off if its representative 
leaves in the mind of his hearer the 


pleasant recollection of a cheerful, able, 


helpful personality. This, I think. 
should constanly be hammered home 
by the advertising men. Field repre 


sentatives are apt to forget it, to & 


stale. 


Print Tax on Policies 
“Not knowing much about advertising 
[ would not undertake to dictate meth 
ods, but some might be suggested. For 
instance, as Mr. Vorys has pointed ou 
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_why would it not be possible to state 
in our policies the amounts of the tax 
and the premium separately? There 
may be some particular consideration in 
the way of life companies adopting such 
a plan, but there does not seem to be 
any objection in the case of fire and 
casualty companies. 

“For example: 

“Supposing a fire policy which now 
recites a premium of $100 should read 
as follows: 

Peete soctcccconsians as $95.00 

Tax payable to the state of 


blank ........-.+--000 Joes 4.00 

Cost of collecting tax from 

the insured and paying it 

to tHE StAle Sete xeteaay ue 1.00 
ROtAE Sis sees cons $100.00 


“Instantly the insured would be put 
on inquiry and [ think he would get the 
same unpleasant kick out of this tax 
he now gets out of the tax statement 
on his theatre ticket. Then he could 
be shown he was paying this tax for 
the benefit of his less provident neigh- 
bor—who took out no insurance—that 
his own state insurance companies, al- 
though they may not be taxed in their 
own jurisdiction bear the burden of the 
retaliatory tax laws of all other states in 
which they are doing business, and that 
after all the heavy taxation of foreign 
insurance companies by his own state 
is not really lightening his burdens, but 
actually increasing them. 

“The trouble is the insured knows 
nothing about all this. His ideas on tax- 
ation are very vague. He thinks only 
in terms of the direct taxes he has to 
pay. Point out to him further the im- 
portance of the solvency of his insurance 
carrier—show him the state tax is laid 
on the gross receipts of the company, 
and ask him what other industries could 
or would stand that. Show him that the 
tax is laid on the very reserves that are 
put aside to safeguard him, and_ that 
every dollar so paid out by just that 
much decreases his security and that of 
his family. Show him that a tax on gross 
receipts might be all very well when a 
clean profit is indicated, but that it makes 
no provision for the lean years—which 
are always bound to come—in which the 
companies are taxed on their losses— 
and ask him how he would like that in 
his own business.” 

Chrysler Plan 
(Continued from page 1) 
other Private Car (not his own proper- 
ty), provided Insured’s own Car is not 
In use 

(c) All Law Costs paid in full by the 
Company whilst contesting any claim 
under the Policy. 

2. Accidental Damage to Car. 

Up to Full Value of Car, Accessories 
and Spare Parts, for all damage caused 
by accidental external means, including 
malicious damage by Third Parties or 
Insured’s Employees. Damage to tyres 
also covered (only excluding damage 
cause! by sudden application of brakes, 
road cuts, punctures, and bursts). Cost 
ol removing damaged Car to repairers. 
3. Fire, Burglary, 

Theit. 

Up to Full Value of Car (including all 
accessories, spares, lamps and tyres on 
the ¢ ar), against loss or damage by fire, 
lightning, and self-ignition or explosion, 
burglary, housebreaking and theft (in- 
cluding damage by any attempt there- 
at), as also theft by .Insured’s employees. 

Licence.—If Cat is stolen Licence also 
1s covered up to a pro rata amount cal- 
culated from such date to date of ex- 
Piry of the Licence. 


Housebreaking and 


4. Owner's Personal Injury. 
_ Accidents to Owner in direct connec- 
tion with the Insured Car, or whilst 
mounting, dismounting, or travelling in 
any Private Car. 
Death SG OOUGEE MCT O nee CnC: £1,000 
Loss, of Two Limbs, or of 
Sight of Two Eyes........ £500 
loss of One Limb or of Sight 
2a 2a an 


». Medical Expenses. 


The Company will pay reasonable 
Medical and Surgical Expenses (Twen- 
ty Pounds in all) incurred as the result 
of personal injuries sustained by the In- 
sured, or by any occupant in direct con- 
nection with the Insured Vehicle. 

6. Bonus for No Claim. 

If No Claim is pending, or No Claim 
has been made during the preceding 
year of Insurance, the Insured is entitled 
to a rebate. 

Off the First 
10 per cent. 

Off the Second Renewal Premium of 
15 per cent. 

Off the Third and subsequent Re- 
newal Premium of 20 per cent. 


Renewal Premium of 


In the case of an Insured having more 
than one vehicle insured with the Com- 
pany, the above Cumulative Bonus only 
applies in the event of No Claim being 
made in respect of any of the insured 
vehicles. 

7. Transfers. : 

Transfers from other Companies ac- 
cepted without loss of bonus which is 
limited to 10 per cent. 

8. Garage. 

In the event of Insured owning or be- 
ing liable for the structure of Garage, 
the same will be covered to extent of 
£100 against the risk of damage by Fire. 
9. Loss of Luggage. 

Loss of Motor Coats, Motor Rugs, and 
Trunks actually used on the insured 
vehicle (excluding Jewellery) by fire or 
theft is covered (not exceeding a value 
of £5 any one article or of £20 in any 
year of Insurance). : 
10. Police Summons. 
_ The Company will undertake the de- 
fence of any summons brought against 
the Insured or any person driving on his 
behalf, for driving to danger of the Pub- 
lic (when an accident as insured under 
the Policy is concerned) free of Legal 
Costs. 
Il. Technical Advice. 

The Insured is entitled to the advice 


of the Company's qualified 
engineer, free of cost. 
12. Transit. 

Damage to car, ‘accessories, spare 
parts, lamps and tyres covered up to 
Full Value whilst in transit by road, 
rail or inland water-way in Great Britain, 
and whilst in lift or elevator. 


consulting 


_13. Continental Risks. 


Subject to prior notice being given, 
the Indemnities granted under the 
Policy will be in force whilst Car is tem- 
porarily in use in Algeria or Tunisia or 
on the Continent (except Ireland [Free 
State of or Northern States] Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Roumelia). The period allowed outside 
Great Britain is limited to one-fourth 
of the full period of Insurance. 

14. Sea Transit. 

The Policy also covers the Insured 
against loss or damage to the Vehicle 
during Sea Transit between any Ports 
in Great Britain and also by recognized 
Short Sea Routes between Great Britain 
and the Channel Islands, Isle of Man 
or Continent of Europe. 

Note: There are no excesses. Special 
reductions for more than one Car, or for 
Insured bearing a portion of all claims. 

Additional Benefits 

The following additional benefits may 
be included in your Policy on payment 
of extra Premiums as stated below. 

1. Accidents to Owner and Owner’s Wife. 

Insured.—Accidental Total  Disable- 
ment in direct connection with the In- 
sured Car or whilst entering, dismount- 
ing from, or travelling in any other 
Private Motor Car, £6 per week, limit 
26 weeks. ; 

Owner only—Premium: 15s. 
Owner & Wife—Premium: 30s. 
Ages up to 65 years only. 

Note: This Additional Benefit is not 
claimable in respect of the Policy Hold- 
er when any capital sum is, or may be, 
payable under the benefit contained in 
paragraph four (page 2) of this Pros- 
pectus. 








Agents and Assureds. 











a chance to say “Yes”! | 


Many a man has failed in business simply be- | 
cause he didn’t have the nerve to say “Yes.” 
Standard Accident Insurance Company has been 
in business for over forty-one years. 
element alone should prove its ability to satisfy its | 


The | 
| 


The time 


Here is a chance for live agents all over America 
to say “Yes” to our insurance proposition. 
you going to take advantage of it? 


Are 


Write the Agency Department 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, DETROIT 


fll occupations as 








United States Casualty Company 
Eighty Maiden Lane 

New York 

(Edson S. Lott, President) 

has good openings for 

two high-grade claim auditors 
Apply in writing to 

Earl R. Hunt, Assistant Secretary 





2. Accidents to Paid Driver. 
Covering the Employers’ Liability for 
Chauffeur. 
Premium: 17s. 6d. per Driver. 
3. Accidents to Passengers. 
Covering Accidental Death or Disable- 


ment sustained whilst in the Insured 
Car :— 
BGG Soir eas Wocekeckanueeees £1,000 
Loss of Limb or Eye (limit 
BECOME tives eines keuewks £500 each 
Total Disablement (Limit 26 
WGERS) cc dccccaccweuns per week £6 


These benefits do not apply to the In- 
sured or any person in the Insured’s 
employ. 

Passengers between the ages of 16 and 
65 only are covered. 

Premium: 10s. per Seat on full seating 
capacity. 
4. Car Laid Up. 

If a Car be laid up for more than 
30 days, the Owner may, subject to prior 
notice being given, have the Policy en- 
dorsed suspending all benefits except 
Fire and Theft Risk, and on receipt of 
further notice endorsement will be made 
reinstating full insurance and extending 
Policy for a period equal to one-half 
the time Policy has been so suspended. 
5. Cancelment. 

Owners may transfer the Policy to an 
approved New Owner, or, if no claim has 
been made, may have the Policy can- 
celled upon the “Short Period” 
6 Joint Ownership. 

Insurances may 


basis. 


be effected in the 
name of one or more Joint Owners 
without additional Premium, but the 
driving of other Cars is excluded, and 
the Insured’s Personal Accident Bene- 
fits included in the Comprehensive 
Policy are only payable pro rata, accord- 
ing to the number of Owners. In such 
cases the reductions on this page for 
“More than Car” are not allowed. 
7. Accidents to Insured. 

The amounts insured under Benefit 
4 are the maximum sums payable in re- 
spect of one Owner, irrespeetive of the 
number of Cars Insured. 


one 


Special Reductions 


One Named Driver. 

If one person is the sole driver of 
the Car (e.g. the Owner or a relative 
or friend, but not a paid servant) 10 
per cent. 

More than One Car. 

(Property of one Owner and insured 

together under one Policy.) 
Two Cars 


Only one in use at a time...25 per cent. 
DGUe th WhGer. «2-sscanodaees 15 per cent. 
Three Cars 
Only one in use at a time...30 per cent. 
Only two in use at a time...25 per cent. 
FUP MS US@ ons varie nnseawuee 20 per cent. 
Four Cars 
.35 per cent. 
.30 per cent 


Only one in use at a time.. 
Only two in use at a time.. 


Only three in use at a time..25 per cent. 
PAU TNO 3c ee ss cow oe 20 per cent. 
Excess. 
If Insured bears the first part of each 
Accident (not each Claim). 
£2 10 0 each Accident..... 10 per cent. 
£5 00 each Accident..... 20 per cent. 
£10 O00 each Accident.....25 per cent. 
£25 0 0 each Accident..331/3 per cent. 
£50 0 0 each Accident..... 40 per cent, 
Accidental Damage only. 
Half the above Reductions, 
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DUTIES ST IO A PE 


Wh EIGHTY YEARS 
lit} OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


The progress and ac hicvement during the last fourscore years of our most 
prominent cities is typical of the progress and achicvement, during a like period, of 
The American of Newark. Their stability and permanence is founded on the 
assurance of this and similar companies that, if damaged, they will be repaired, 
and, if destroyed, rebuilt. 


NEW YORK CITY 


In 1846 the population of our Country’s Metropolis was about 400,000, and 
the present theatrical center was-then occupied by the country estates of its 
leading business men. ‘The only steam railroad in New York was the New 
York and Harlem Railroad running from 26th Street to 126th Street. 


Today its population is over six millions and its area 314 square miles. 
It is the world’s greatest market; the largest city in the United States, and 
twice the size of Chicago. It has 130,000 visitors and 350,000 commuters daily. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the population is either foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. Forty-three languages are spoken and newspapers are published 
in 24 languages. 
ise Over 200 steamship lines operate from New York and 8,000 ships enter 
and leave its port each year carrying nearly half of the Country’s foreign and 
domestic commerce. It is our leading industrial center, having 27,493 manu- 
facturing establishments, producing annually goods valued at over Five and 
a Quarter Billions of Dollars. It is our great financial center; the resources 
of its financial houses totaling Ten Billions of Dollars—one-fifth of our total 
wealth. The annual bank clearings are upwards of Two Hundred Billions. 


@ip10)018 





There are eight large colleges, 35 high schools and 600 elementary schools. 
The latest reports show 1,588 churches. One thousand theatres—two seating 
over 5,000 each—and over 5,000 “eating places” are supported by the ever 
growing tide of population. There are 1,377,984 telephones within the city— 
H more than three times the number in use in London, 


It is eighty years of achievement such as this that has caused some of 
| New York City’s real estate to be valued at Thirteen Million Dollars per acre. 
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